“THE FREE CHURCHES AT THE 
CROSS ROADS” 


E do not need to remind our readers that “the 

Free Churches ” is the designation which the Non- 

conformist religious communities in this country 
apply to themselves as being, unlike the Anglican Church, 
free in all respects from the control of the State. It is now just 
twenty-three years ago since, under the leadership of the late 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, these Nonconformist Churches, or 
at all events the more notable among them, formed themselves 
into a federation, organized under the name of the National 
Free Church Council, and began to hold for the direction of 
their activity annual Congresses in towns chosen each year 
for the purpose. What moved them thus to confederate was 
the consciousness that their number and divisions were con- 
tinually exposing them to the reproach that they were an 
object-lesson of the antithesis to that unity which our Lord 
prayed might at all times characterize His Church. Under 
the influence of this feeling the founders of the idea em- 
bodied in the Free Church Council met together and at the first 
of their Conferences, which took place in 1893, came to the 
conclusion that, to quote the words of their spokesman who 
describes the circumstances of their origin in the Daily Mail 
Year Book of the Ch::rches (1908), “ the differences between 
the various sections of Nonconformity did not affect the sub- 
stancé of their faith, but arose merely from variations in 
method of interpretation "; and on that occasion “ questions 
that had divided the Free Churches for hundreds of years— 
such as the ministry, the Sacraments, and the fellowship— 
were brought forward, and it was quickly seen that much 
practical religious work might be accomplished in common.” 
On this basis they set themselves to institute Local Councils, 
in the election of representatives for which the principle fol- 
lowed was that the representation should be territorial not 
denominational, so that the delegates sent annually by 
each Local Council to form “the National Council of 
the Free Churches” should sit there not as denomina- 
tionalists but simply as Evangelical Free Churchmen, 
and thereby demonstrate to the world that in essence 
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the Free Churches were one. The object of these Na- 
tional Councils, as defined in their Constitutions, was to 
be fivefold: (1) To facilitate fraternal intercourse and co- 
operation among the Evangelical Free Churches; (2) to 
assist in the re-organization of Local Councils ; { 3) to encour- 
age devotional fellowship and mutual counsel concerning the 
spiritual life and religious activities of the Churches; (4) to 
advocate the New Testament doctrine of the Churches, and 
to defend the rights of the associated Churches; (5) to pro- 
mote the application of the Law of Christ to every relation of 
human life. 

This last clause is expressed in language which may appear 
to be perfectly harmless. But there were those who, like the 
late Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, foresaw that by the “ Law of 
Christ” a powerful section of these Nonconformist leaders 
might be trusted to identify the Law of Christ with exagger- 
ated views of their own as to what it was the Law of Christ 
prescribed, and by “ application of these views to every rela- 
tion of life ” to contemplate agencies, like those of the poli- 
tical caucus, for trampling down the religious liberties of 
those in the land whose consciences or political prudence did 
not permit them to fall in with the same views. We may be 
permitted on this point to refer back to an article in this 
periodical for April, 1909, in which we commented on the 
Free Church Council of that year, when—in violent protest 
against some of their own body who complained of the poli- 
tical intolerance which, to the comparative suppression of 
strictly spiritual interests, had absorbed the energies of the 
Free Council leaders—Mr. Sylvester Horne, then Head 
Minister at Whitefield’s Chapel, Tottenham Court Road, a 

hapel specially notable for the political and even socialistic 

character of its preaching, in a speech described by the re- 
porters as having stirred the audience to “a white heat,” 
denounced the insidious doctrine that the Church should have 
nothing to do with politics, as an ignominious betrayal by 
the Church of her ideal. 


He held up John Calvin [said the printed report of his utter- 
ance} as a man who did a noble service by his insistence that the 
world had no use for a Church that had a Gospel but had not 
a kingdom. ... He believed that the Free Churches were 
predestined in the power of God to break the power of the liquor 
trade, to save the Church of Christ from secular dominion, and 
the schools of the people from the yoke of the priest, to end 
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the long disastrous lease of the land monopoly, and to save the 
fair fame of Christian civilisation from the shame of the slum 
and the sweater’s den. 


Such was the spirit that had developed by that time in the 
Free Church Council and its predominant members, and there 
has certainly been no fundamental change in their methods 
since. But with the Free Church Council meeting that has 
just been held, a new departure has, not indeed as yet been 
formally accepted by the representatives of these religious 
bodies, but has been propounded by the Rev. J. H. Shakes- 
peare, the President for this year, and enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the delegates who attended the meeting at which 
it was broached. For this new departure has been claimed 
such an importance that in face of its challenge the President 
himself has not hesitated to declare that “ the Free Churches 
are now at the Cross Roads in the pursuance of their destiny.” 
But we had better let Mr. Shakespeare explain his proposals 
and the reasons for them in his own words, or rather in the 
somewhat unsatisfactory reports that seem to be all so far 
obtainable. 

He began by claiming for the history of the Nonconformist 
bodies in this country that they had been raised up to do, 
and had done, an important work for the maintenance and 
spiritual progress of religion. 


He wanted, if he could, to make them feel the gravity of the 
moment and the stupendous issues that hung upon their deci- 
sion. He had no apology to make for the existence of the Free 
Churches. He showed how inevitably they had come into being, 
and in the Providence of God had been launched upon their 
way. They had a common origin, a common emphasis, and a 
common conviction at their very heart. The one essential was 
the indwelling presence of Christ. It was the deep and solemn 
conviction of all the Free Churches that their power and author- 
ity were safer in the keeping, not of ecclesiastical experts or pre- 
lates or Popes, but of the redeemed people illuminated by the 
Spirit of God. The whole world would be poorer if Noncon- 
formity decayed or went under, for it was the best guarantee of 
freedom and progress. If we in this country had been saved 
from revolution, and if our public policy had been in the main 
a righteous one, and if the Church of England was a great spiri- 
tual force, both nation and Church might thank in no small de- 
gree the Nonconformity which, at almost every critical hour, had 
taken the side of liberty and humanity. 
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That these Nonconformist bodies have, like other religious 
bodies in the country, numbered among their adherents many 
earnest men whose good faith and fervent zeal have been con- 
spicuous, should be cordially acknowledged, but that they 
have any real claim to be regarded as in a surpassing sense 
“the redeemed people illuminated by the Spirit of God,” 
or that *“ the whole world would be the poorer if Noncon- 
formity decayed or went under,” or that its existence was “ the 
best guarantee of freedom and progress,” or, again, that if 
any other religious bodies in the country were great spiritual 
forces they owed it to “ the stand on the side of liberty and 
humanity which Nonconformity had taken at every critical 
hour,”—may be what Nonconformists themselves consider to 
be true, but is certainly not universally recognized. A more 
general feeling in the country is perhaps that their words 
to this effect have gone immeasurably beyond their deserts, 
and that in fact what has characterized them throughout has 
been a singular narrow-mindedness of judgment, a persistent 
tendency to subordinate rational proofs to a subjective emo- 
tionalism personal to themselves, to which nevertheless they 
have demanded that all on every side should submit as to 
the clear voice of God revealing His will to the nation. The 
more general feeling concerning them is too that, whatever be 
the services some of their best members have rendered to 
Christianity by their fervent spirituality, these Dissenting 
bodies have as a whole done infinite disservice to this cause 
by destroying through their endless divisions that universality 
of consent in the acceptance of Christian doctrines which is 
the natural testimony in their support for the simple people to 
rest upon. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of Mr. Shakespeare's 
Bradford Address is that he should have based his proposal 
for a single United Free Church, in the place of the many 
Free Churches at present in existence, on a practical acknow- 
ledgment of the justice of these criticisms of past Noncon- 
formity to which we are referring. For in broaching his 
proposals he put the case delicately, by asking them: 


Had they realised that they might be called of God to seem to 
turn their back upon their own past? Had they understood that 
to-day they might be on the way to Damascus, and that in 
their case obedience to the heavenly vision might be to heal the 
wounds and end the separation which their fathers made? It 
might be that the Spirit was calling them to closer fellowship 
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with those with whom they had had little to do. To cling to 
great names and institutions and vested interests and formulz 
was to forswear the control of the living God for that of the 
dead hand. They had come to the cross-roads. They had 
reached a stage in the religious life of this country when, if they 
were simply denominations and not a united Church, they were 
doomed. The principle of division had spent its force, and the 
era of union must begin. The vital question was, whether they 
were going forward in separation or together. 


And then in the following words he drew forcible attention 
to their present unsatisfactory condition: 


It was certain that things were not going well with them. 
Money was not the remedy. The people were magnificent, but they 
were troubled and anxious. He would not give them the dis- 
couraging facts which were in his possession, but they knew that 
for years there had been a continuous decline in members and 
Sunday-school scholars, and that unless it could be stayed the 
Free Churches must slowly bleed to death. 


What this decline has amounted to the Rev. Carey Bonner 
mentioned in a subsequent session, when he gave the following 
statistics: “* During seven years to December 31, 1914 
fourteen Free Church denominations in Great Britain and 
Ireland have lost 257,952 scholars and teachers. Two 
Churches only have gained—the Wesleyan Reform Union 
1,313, and the Churches of Christ 1,283.” Mr.Carey Bonner 
suggested, as causes for this decline, national indifference to 
religion, disregard of Sunday rest and worship, loss of ideals 
of home life, love of pleasure and idolatry of the material 
and temporal—true causes no doubt, but to which he might 
have added as powerfully fostering them all, the handing 
over of their children to be taught religion by teachers for 
whose beliefs they take no security. 





Another cause of their troubles was due to their Denomi- 
nationalism itself: 


Denominationalism no longer commended itself to the mem- 
bers of their Churches or to the nation at large. It made less 
and less appeal to their own people. The pull of an unmistakable 
current had made the anchorage insecure. The most eminent 
of their ministers regarded themselves as ministers of the Free 
Church rather than of a particular section. As for the people, 
with very little pressure the barriers fell, The old feuds had 
died out. Every great truth or sacred principle which was the 
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ground of a separation was now accepted by the entire Free 
Church, The things which divided them were forms of govern- 
ment or an ordinance. They simply could not maintain a cause 
which was not supported by the public opinion of their own 
people, and advancing with the inevitableness of the dawn and 
the energy of the springtime was the growing sense that the dif- 
ferences between the Evangelical Free Churches were not a suffi- 
cient ground of separation. 

Still more certainly their divisions made no appeal to the con- 
science and intellect of the best elements in the nation outside 
their Churches. Some of these elements were with them, but it 
was in spite of their denominationalism and for the sake of 
heredity, or of the truth which they held in common. Nothing 
could be more ominous than to get out of touch with the living 
and actual interests of the new world, to be insignificant or in 
antagonism to its mind, to be profoundly or hopelessly at var- 
iance with its most earnest conceptions of the things that 
mattered. 

This was indeed to leave them at the mercy of the narrow 
ideals of a sect rather than the outlook of a redeemed England 
and a redeemed world. Puritanism captured the intellect and 
the conscience of the best and greatest men of its day. What 
was the real thought about them of men like Mr. Asquith, of 
their thinkers and teachers, of the noble and cultured women who 
were entering the professions and guiding so many of the move- 
ments of to-day; of the most brilliant of the young men at their 
universities—what did these think of them when they thought 
of them at all?, Never again in this England of ours could 
they convince those who thought and felt and prayed and had 
any vision of the Church Catholic, that their present divisions 
were according to the Word of God and the'mind of Christ. 


This is indeed a whole-hearted acknowledgment of what 
Catholics have never ceased to tell them. In leaving, as did 
their forefathers, the one Christian fold which has the secret 
of preserving its unity, they have become inevitably the vic- 
tims of doctrinal disintegration. The misfortune is terrible, 
but it is to the good that at last they have been led to 
realize it. 

This disunion itself is the evil of evils for them, but Mr. 
Shakespeare adds to the list of their afflictions some minor 
but still serious matters. First there was the waste due to 
overlapping. 


The present system was ineffective, and it also involved an 
enormous waste of men and money, overlapping in the villages, 
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wasteful distribution of forces in the towns, competition every- 
where—the merciless law of competition which reigned in com- 
merce, the law of nature “ red in tooth and claw,” applied to 
their Churches. If the conscience of Nonconformity were not 
hardened by use and custom it would say, “ This scandal must 
stop.” Was it either rational or Christian that in the typical 
English village there should be the Anglican Church, the Baptist, 
Congregational, Wesleyan, and perhaps Primitive Methodist 
chapel? 


Then there was the paralyzing effect on the formation of 
their ministry. 


Denominationalism affected the ministry most disastrously. A 
richly endowed ministry was vital to the Free Churches. Earn- 
estness was not enough. Ignorance and incapacity were fatal. 
The world and the Church were becoming less and less willing 
to listen to the men who had nothing to say. But the best men 
were not going into the ministry, as in the days when a church, 
seeking a minister from college, rejected successively as not good 
enough George Dawson, Joseph Baynes, Charles Vince, and 
Alexander Maclaren. What they needed was to reconstruct their 
whole policy so that young men might see that, instead of eating 
their hearts out in the struggle with a fatal system, the Free 
Church minister had an unequalled sphere for the consecration 
of a man’s life and the effective use of his personality. 


The political weakness of a divided Free Church might 
seem of less importance, though possibly they rate it among 
the most serious of their losses. 


Touching on the political weakness of a divided Free Church, 
he said that a Government which trembled before a Liberal party 
or an Irish minority simply trifled with themselves. He instanced 
the scandal of the precedence given to Anglican chaplains with 
the Expeditionary Force. If they could only work together, by 
constant pressure and sleepless vigilance, by entering every door 
which was open to them and forcing open every door which was 
closed to them, they could rapidly change the entire situation, 
and compel something more than lip service from their rulers 
and governors, their Members of Parliament, and those who were 
jealously safeguarding their monopoly of the life of the nation. 


After this exposure of the evils attendant on a plurality of 
Free Churches the President offered his constructive pro- 
posals. The object he was recommending was that in the 
future there should be only one Free Church, embracing the 
members of all the Free Churches of the past, and called on 
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that account the United Free Church. But how was that to 
be brought about? He realized that the fusion of the 
component elements could not, at all events for some time to 
come, be complete. 


Coming to constructive proposals, he repudiated any de- 
sire to destroy the separate identity and distinctive character of 
the denominations. The only United Free Church of England 
which was practicable at the present stage must be on the basis 
of federation and not of absorption or amalgamation, It should 
be on the model of the States of America. It was not a final 
solution, and he should prefer to go much further; but it had 
never been his method to “ cry for the moon.” He proposed the 
construction of— 

A United Board to explore the possibilities and implications 
of Free Church union, and to prepare a national scheme. 

Such a board should consist of the very ablest members of our 
executives, but in addition there should be added certain laymen 
who have already undertaken great affairs. When the war is 
over they should earnestly seek the counsel of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Runciman, Sir Robert Perks, Sir William Hartley, Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, and other public men. Concurrently with 
this United Board, similar committees should be formed in each 
district in England to examine the same question. 


Although, however, Mr. Shakespeare feels that beyond 
some adaptation of the idea of federation it would be impos- 
sible to carry out the unifying process under present circum- 
stances, he did not hesitate to demand that some sacrifice of 
vested interests and cherished associations should be made, 
this being essential if they are to overcome the evils of over- 
lapping. 


A united Church which is a reality must come into collision 
with prejudices, sentiments, and vested interests and family tradi- 
tions. Some of them are reputable and even have a kind of 
glamour, but some are very small and contemptible. Just to 
look at a single aspect of the case. There was no way of cor- 
recting overlapping that he knew of but by the closing of a cer- 
tain number of chapels. To put ét bluntly, in a certain village 
with about one thousand inhabitants, there is an Anglican church ; 
there are two Nonconformist chapels. A recent census was taken 
on a Sunday morning. One chapel (a nice chapel with an excel- 
lent manse) contained five men and four women; the congre- 
gation in the other chapel was somewhat larger. There is no way 
of putting an end to an indefensible piece of overlapping but 
by the arrangement which leaves one church instead of two, one 
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minister, one set of incidental expenses, and one Free Church ap- 
peal to a perplexed or apathetic village. Of course, in large 
places it would be reasonable to retain one church of the Congre- 
gational and one of the Connexional type. In any case he did 
not propose that the church which remains shall be undenomina- 
tional, but linked up as before with its own union or conference, 
and that all churches shall be known and styled as of the United 
Free Church of England. He was not unaware of difficulties, 
but if Nonconformity was to be for ever cowed and dominated 
by its smallest and narrowest people and by timorous counsels, 
no solution could be found. 


These are in outline the proposals of Mr. Shakespeare, 
who concludes his address with a plea that his hearers should 
not be induced to oppose themselves to the new scheme by en- 
trenching themselves too deeply in their sectional shibboleths. 


The bigger men get and the better they get the more they care 
about the central things. . . . The vision is of the re-birth of 
the Free Churches, the shattering of the shell that the mighty 
spirit may go free; the clear vision of a Gospel no longer ob- 
scured by a false emphasis on secondary matters, but one which 
is worth living for, worth dying for; that the soul needs no 
human mediator, but may “ with boldness enter into the holiest 
of all by the blood of Jesus”; the vision of ministers no 
longer breaking their hearts among impossible conditions; the 
one village pastor lifting up his head and walking through its 
streets as the father and leader of the people; a free Church, 
not with mechanical union, but “ with joy and gladness and cheer- 
ful feasts,” in which “ Ephraim shall not envy Judah and Judah 
shall not vex Ephraim,” but there shall be one step nearer to 
the fulfilment of Christ's prayer that they all may be one. 


This presidential Address was received, we are told, with 
acclamation, and a tone of enthusiasm reigned among the 
audience. When, too, the clauses of the proposed constitu- 
tion of the new Church were proposed one by one by Dr. Scott 
Lidgett and others all were carried by large majorities. For 
what is to be the ultimate result we must doubtless wait for a 
considerable time. Such bold schemes are not definitely ac- 
cepted and ratified in a few days. 


It has seemed to us that this forward step on the part of 
our Nonconformist fellow-Christians is of sufficient interest 
to justify this account of its character in a Catholic periodical. 
What are we to think of it? So far as it is motived by the 
growing feeling in Nonconformist circles that the principle 
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of division has spent its force, and the era of union must be- 
gin; so far as it is based on a recognition that never again 
in this England of ours could they convince those who thought 
and felt and prayed, and had any vision of the Church 
Catholic, that their present divisions were according to the 
Word of God and the mind of Christ—it is all for the good, 
and is matter for cordial consolation. True, there is no 
realization in the President's Address, or presumably was 
among his audience, that unity is impossible among men un- 
less it is cemented together by a teaching and governing 
authority to which all can rationally submit, even at the sacri- 
fice of their own personal opinions, because it can offer them 
better guarantees of truth than can their own private judg- 
ments. True, that for want of this realization the vision of 
unity they have set before them is doomed to failure, and pro- 
bably within no long time. 3ut, this notwithstanding, the 
more they set the goal of unity before them, and “ think and 
feel and pray” for its attainment, the more likely are they 
to be led eventually in the direction which leads to its true' 
home. Only let us hope that they will take heed to the “ im- 
passioned appeal” of the Rev. E. Aldom French for a 
“deeper spirituality in our Churches " which is said to have 
awakened a response at the Congress “ like the boom of the 
breakers.” ‘‘ We are not a political institution,” he said. 
“Neither do we exist to attack the Anglican Church. We 
find our union in our common life. In the newer world of 
to-morrow there will be a splendid opportunity for the Evan- 
gelical Faith.” 

One criticism, or rather question, is all that we will permit 
ourselves now. Mr. Shakespeare, as we have seen, insisted 
on the necessity of caring about the “ central things,” and 
not putting undue emphasis on secondary matters. He is 
not very clear in defining the character of these central things 
which, if we understand him, are to form the sole point of 
belief on which all members of the one United Free Church 
are to agree. But we imagine from his words, “ the soul 
needs no human mediator but may with boldness enter into 
the holiest of all by the blood of Jesus,” he has in mind that 
doctrine of Justification by Faith which Luther called the 
articulus stantis et cadentis Ecclesia, and to which the 
English Nonconformists assign such a primary place in their 
system of spirituality. If, however, it is this which consti- 
tutes the central thing, or things, in question, we are afraid 
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it will not prove to be a bond of union sufficiently strong and 
durable to hold them all together in a Church that will be 
more than nominally one. It has been remarked, and with 
justice, that the Lutheran doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
though it borrows this expression from two of St. Paul's 
epistles, understands both the term “ faith” and the term 
“ justification ” in senses essentially different from those in 
which they are used by the Apostle; and so arrives at a doc- 
trine which is quite unscriptural, and, if embodying an element 
of truth, substitutes for the true process of conversion an un- 
substantial and unhealthy outburst of emotionalism. The 
Nonconformists who believe in the reality of this process of 
justification, do not themselves claim that all who are con- 
sidered members of their respective denominations have pas- 
sed satisfactorily through it. There is accordingly a two- 
fold element, an inner and an outer circle in their member- 
ship, one which has had intimate experience of the process, 
the other which can know of it solely from its outer aspects. 
How are all these to be bonded together in a single Church 
the distinctive mark of which is to be its unity? In the Free 
Churches, as they are at present, the difficulty does not arise 
to the same extent. They have other points of doctrine or 
practice which respectively they regard as essential, and it 
is around these that their distinctive organizations gather. 
But in the one United Free Church that is to be, there is ap- 
parently to be nothing of obligation for the members save 
such as appertains to the one central point of the Lutheran 
Justification by Faith. Is it that its members will differ on 
other points as they have done so far? It would seem so, 
especially as the new Church is not at present to venture 
further than unity of federation. But in that case what dif- 
ference will remain outstanding between their past state and 
that which they wish to substitute for it? Can it be more than 
that perhaps they will be more content to frequent one an- 
other’s chapels, and reduce the scandal of overlapping? If 
so, how will they deliver themselves from the reproach of 
religious division, unless by incurring the opposite reproach 
of religious indifferentism? And then, again, as to the “ cen- 
tral” element itself which is to constitute the bond of union 
for the whole of this one Free Church. Surely it does not 
lend itself to form a basis for organization and government. 
It is essentially individualistic, for its appeal is to a personal 
experience. Those who claim to have it are persuaded that 
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it has brought them into immediate contact with God, and 
how can such persons accept the intervention of other men to 
decide for them what in the experience they have had is of 
God and what is not; to be for them, in short, “ men- 
mediators "’? 

These are some of the obscurities which make one feel very 
sceptical about the unifying tendency of this Nonconformist 
movement. 


POUR LA FRANCE 


Lines written after finding on the peninsula of Gallipoli a grave bearing 
the inscription :— 
JosErH DE BolssieEr, 
DoMINICAIN. 175 D’INFANTERIE, 
MoORT AU CHAMP D’HONNEUR, 
12 JUILLET, 1915 


OU thought, dear soul, to pass your days 
Y In some French convent, clean and white, 
Glad, in a home of prayer, to praise 

Your Lord with service day and night ; 


With the Prior’s blessing, forth to fare 
As Christ’s disciples fared of old, 
The message of God’s love to bear 
To men whose love for God was cold. 


So serving God, at home, abroad, 
True to St. Dominic and true 

To France, you would await your Lord 
And meet Him when He sent for you. 


For France to work, in France to live; 
And when your holy life was done, 

France for your humble grave would give 
Her soil, and mourn a treasured son. 
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False to herself, to you, to God, 
Alas, the France you loved so well 
Closed the calm cloisters that you trod, 
And drove you from your prayerful cell. 


You went in sorrow from her shore 
To exile for the Master’s sake; 
And France forgot the son she bore, 
And cared not how his heart should ache. 


Then came her hour: an enemy 
Whose very name spells loathed scorn; 
A horde whose prayer was blasphemy 
Laid all her northern fields forlorn. 


No speech of human race may tell 

The inhuman acts their fury wrought; 
Like devils hounded out of hell 

Drunk with iniquity they fought. 


Then, in her hour of bitter need, 
This son of Dominic and France, 

By her distress from exile freed, 
Returned for her deliverance. 


Forgetful of all evil done, 
True follower of Jesus Christ, 

For Him your martyr’s palm was won 
When you for her were sacrificed. 


Oh noble heart, so stern, so true, 

What love shall France, triumphant, show 
To you, and those who came with you 

Back, to defend her from her foe? 


What monument can she erect 
To honour till the end of time 
The memory of those eiect 
Whose love for her was so sublime? 


Whether at home your blood was shed, 
Or far from your beloved France, 
You are the greatest of the dead 
Who won her soul’s deliverance. 


F.C. DEVAS, C.F. 








THE FATE OF THE SCOTS AFTER 
THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER 


R. GARDINER’S unfinished account of the Inter- 

regnum in the British Islands was the last, and many 

e people would say, the best of his historical works. 

His Commonwealth and Protectorate was the crowning book 

of one whose life was that of a serious historian wholly bent 

upon depicting Cromwell in the most favourable light, and 

upon reversing the adverse verdict passed upon him by his 

great contemporary, Clarendon, as well as nearly every other 
contemporary writer of importance, whatever his side. 

What has been the judgment of modern historians upon 
Gardiner’s work? It has, I think, been wholly favourable. 
Indeed, it is usual to find Gardiner upheld as a model of 
accuracy and impartiality. His judgments are, as a rule, 
considered to be final, and a distinguished American writer, 
Dr. Wilbur C. Abbott, has expressed the general sense by say- 
ing that, “it is bad gleaning after Gardiner.’’ As a matter 
of fact, Gardiner’s works are so well documented and furn- 
ished with reference notes that no one has thought it necessary 
to take in hand the task of verifying his quotations and re- 
ferences. It has been assumed that a writer who exhibited 
such exhaustive research must be accurate. Nevertheless, this 
by no means follows and, I venture to assert, the assump- 
tion is quite wrong. There never was an author whose foot- 
notes rendered him so liable to attack. 

Greatly daring, I have already ventured to combat the 
opinion held in the “ Schools”’ about Gardiner’s work. He is 
not impartial; his footnotes are misleading and his quota- 
tions often mutilated or not to the point. Sometimes they 
are positively untrue. There is the very best possible glean- 
ing to be had after Gardiner, and I have already attacked 
his Commonwealth and Protectorate with regard to the ac- 
counts in it of Cromwell's massacres of the Irish at Drogheda 
and at Wexford.! After the Irish the Scots, and I wish now 


* “Fresh light on Cromwell at Drogheda,” in the Nineteenth Century and 
Ajter, for September, 1912; ‘* More light on Cromwell at Drogheda,” in the 
same review, for April, 1913; and ‘‘ Cromwell's Massacre at Wexford," in the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, for June, 1913. 
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to show what it was that Cromwell and his associates really 
did to the Scots after Worcester fight, in 1651. 

The battle of Worcester was lost on September 3, 1651. 
Lord Clarendon writes of the prisoners as follows: 


All the foot and others who were taken in the town, except 
some few officers and persons of quality, were driven like cattle, 
with a guard, to London, and there treated with great rigour 
and many perished for want of food. And being enclosed in 
little room, till they were sold to the plantations as slaves, they 
died of all diseases. 


Though he does not say so, Gardiner’s account is intended 
to discredit this passage; I will, therefore, examine Gar- 
diner’s account in detail. 

The Scots prisoners were brought to London on September 
11th, and slept on Hampstead Heath that night. The next 
day Cromwell made his triumphal entry into London and, 
in order to impress and overawe the city, the prisoners were 
brought to Westminster by a roundabout route. A printed 
account says that they were marched under guard: 


By Highgate, on the back side of Islington, to Kingsland and 
from thence to Milingreen (Mile End Green). They were 
suffered to receive such charity as people would give them, and 
had a cart load or two of bisket carrying after them, which is 
better food than heretofore they carried in their Oatmeal bag. 
The next day, being Saturday, they were brought in at Algate 
(Aldgate) and so marched through Cheapside, Fleet Street, and 
the Strand, and likewise through Westminster. For the most 
part they were very sturdy surley knaves—keep them under and 
they may serve for nasty stinking vassals. I leave to every in- 
different person that hath beheld them to judge what a condition 
they had been in if such a generation as this had prevailed and 
become their masters or cut their throats—of which they made 
so sure many of them brought their wives and berns (bairns) 
with them, Yet were many of our Scotified citizens so pittiful 
unto them that they made them, though prisoners at mercy, 
masters of more money and good white bread than some of them 
ever see (sic) in their lives. They marched this night into Tuttle- 
fields, some Irish are among them and most of them are habited 
after that fashion.! 


This writer adds that the Scots prisoners (soldiers) were 


t “* Another victory in Lancashire . . . . and an account of the Scots prisoners 
which marched through the City on Saturday last.” (Zhomason tract. E. 
641. (14.).) 
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about 4,000 in number, and this rough estimate has been ac- 
cepted by Gardiner as if it included prisoners of all kinds 
from all sources. But it does not include women and chil- 
dren, and, of course, other prisoners followed them. 

Tothill fields were then marshy meadows by the side of the 
Thames, situated to the south-west of Westminster Abbey, 
and much exposed to mist and floods from the river. They 
were destitute of houses and used as an Artillery ground at 
the time; and were thus a most unsuitable spot for ‘‘ women 
and bairns”’ during the latter part of September and October. 
Nor was this all. Three days before the Scots arrived at the 
Artillery ground, on September 9th, John Barkstead was or- 
dered to view it and to prepare it for them, but not until 
September 16th, four days after they were encamped there, 
did the “Council of State” issue orders to him “to make 
other provision of victuals than bread and cheese for the sick 
and wounded.” At the same time the Surveyor of Works 
was ordered “ to build a shed on the Artillery ground, wherein 
the sick and wounded may be put for their recovery.” This 
belated anxiety for the recovery of the sick and wounded is 
explained by the fact that it was, on the same day, discovered 
that the Scots had a marketable value as slaves. 

Equally serious to their health was the food allowed the 
Scots, and in quality and quantity this was totally insuffi- 
cient: 


Though it was thought sufficient to dole out to them a miserable 
allowance of biscuit and cheese, valued at 24d. a day, [wrote S. R. 
Gardiner, adding in a footnote, ‘subsequently raised to 4d. a 
day ’] even this expense was felt to be a considerable burden. 
Efforts of various kinds were, therefore, made to get rid of cap- 
tives who might prove dangerous if restored to their native land. 
On September 25th members of Parliament and other well 
affected persons were authorised to select prisoners, apparently 
for forced service, on giving security for safe conduct.? 


But the “miserable dole"’ was not 23d. a day, but 22d., 
and the assertion that this sum was afterwards increased to 
4d. is quite wrong. There is not a word about any increase in 
the “Council of States” books. And from this allowance 
of 2id. a day we gain clear evidence of the total number of 
the Scots prisoners of all kinds. On September 16th it was 


* Calendar of State Papers. Domestic. 1651. 417-18 and 431. 
2 Commonwealth and Protectorate (ed. 1894), 1. 465 
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stated in the Council’s books that the bakers and cheese- 
mongers had furnished four days’ provisions for the Scots 
at £56 5s. a day, and an order was made for payment.' 
At 2}d. a head £56 5s. a day accounts exactly for 6,000 pri- 
soners, not 4,000. Consequently the total number of pri- 
soners, of all kinds, penned in on the Artillery ground, 
amounted to 6,000. The number is important, in view of 
the facts I shall afterwards produce. 

What amount of bread (not biscuit) and cheese 2}d. a day 
would purchase is somewhat uncertain, but since the Dutch 
prisoners captured in the following year were allowed six- 
pence a day and complained bitterly, it was obviously in- 
sufficient. Bread, of course, was the mixture of rye, white 
flour, pea meal and beans, or bread of the commonest kind, 
for white bread was a luxury in those days.2 

On September 16th a committee was authorized “to dis- 
pose to the plantations, all the prisoners under the degree of 
a field officer, taken at Worcester or in any other place since 
the invasion by the Scotch army, as well as those abroad in 
the several garrisons as those that are brought to London,” 
and on September 25th the order which Gardiner alludes 
to was made “to dispose of the Scotch prisoners either to 
members of Parliament or others well affected.”"* This latter 
order was supplementary to the first, and did not revoke it 
or alter it in any way. I have inspected the Council’s books 
in order to make quite sure of this. 

The result of the order of the 16th was that on the 2oth, 
1,500 Scots prisoners were sold as slaves and actually shipped 
away to the Gold Coast. There must have been difficulty in 
thus disposing at once of the whole 6,000, and this, I think, 
explains the supplementary order of the 25th, five days after 
1,500 had been shipped away, for Barbadoes was at the time 
in the hands of a Royalist Governor, Colonel Waldron. 

Gardiner, however, has attempted to disprove this inci- 
dent, as follows: 


On September 1 6th the Council of State appointed a committce 
to send all under the degree of a field officer to the plantations. 


t Cal. of State Papers. Domestic. 1651. p. 432. (I have compared the 
Calendars with the original order books.) 

2 Two years previously one of the newsbooks mentions the price of white 
bread, as follows: ‘‘ The Assize of Bread, set forth by order of the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen. A penny wheaten loaf to contain 6 ounces and a half, 
and three half penny wheaten loaves the like weight." (The Kingdoms Faith- 
full and Impartiall Scout. 24—31. August, 1649.) 

3 Interregnum Order Book. 1. 22. ff. 53 and 75. 
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Barbadoes not being at the time available, the first thought of 
the newly appointed committee was to sell the prisoners for 
foreign military service (?) As no buyers appeared a proposal 
was made (? Italics mine) to the merchants trading with Guinea 
that they should pay for the privilege of carrying off the captives 
to work as slaves in the gold mines on that unhealthy coast. 
Happily nothing came of this barbarous project. 


The references in the notes to this passage are to Salvetti's 
newsletters (copies at the British Museum) and to a news- 
book. Gardiner’s note runs: 


The Weekly Intelligencer of the Commonwealth speaks of 
1500 being in several barges embarked by some merchants to be 
employed in the mines at Guinea. Salvetti however, writing 
six days later, speaks of the matter as being still in negociation 
and no more is heard of it. 


Now the only possible interpretation to be placed upon 
the passage in the newsbook (which Garciner carefully re- 
frains from setting out) is that the 1,500 Scots had been 
sold and were being shipped away. The passage appeared 
in the number of the Weekly /ntelligencer published on Sep- 
tember 23, 1651, and under the date of “ Saturday, Septem- 
ber 20th,” it states as follows: 

Fifteen hundred of the Scots prisoners being in severall barges, 
embarked by some merchants, to be employed in the mines at 
Guynny, by grant of the State, as one of them was setting the 
soldiers ta the ship, there was a house on fire at Ratcliffe, 
which they thronging all on one side of the barge to behold (and 
God knows what the wicked wish was amongst them) the barge 
gave down and some few that stood on the outskirts of it did 
sink into the river. In endeavouring too eagerly to behold and 
peradventure to take part of the fire they were devoured by the 
water. This occasioned the false and most scandalous report 
that all the Scots soldiers that were sent to sea were drowned. 


A statement that “by grant of the State,” 1,500 Scots 
soldiers were “sent to sea’’ to Guinea does not justify an as- 
sertion that “nothing came of this barbarous project.” Were 
they taken down the river from Westminster to Ratcliffe in 
barges, for a holiday? 

In Salvetti’s newsletters Gardiner’s evidence suffers still 
more. In his newsletter of September 28th (18th O.S.) Sal- 
vetti states: 


The ordinary prisoners are kept and also offered for sale to 
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whomsoever wishes to buy them in order to send them oversea, 
but up to now no buyers have been found.! 


This is only a reference to an attempt to sell them all ex 
bloc. Inhis next letter, dated October 6th (26 Sept. O.S.), 
Salvetti for the first and last time mentions the Guinea pro- 
ject, as follows: 


As to the prisoners made in the battle of Worcester, all the 
prisons of the North are full of them, just as these here are 
still. Very soon these gentlemen will have to put some of them 
to death and others will have to be fined according to their delin- 
quency and to the position of the persons. As regards the or- 
dinary Scotch soldiers, since nobody appears to want to buy them 
in order to use them as soldiers, they will have to be sold to 
some merchants who will send them to Guinea and make them 
work as slaves in these mines of the strongest of metals.? 


Salvetti has no other allusions to the subject. It is not 
accurate to say that he mentions that the Guinea project was 
“still in negociation”’ six days later. It is obvious that the 
dates of his letters bear no exact relation to the events they 
describe. 

We have thus accounted for 1,500 of the 6,000 Scots in 
Tothill fields. What became of the others? On October 
ist 1,000 were given to the adventurers for the drainage of 
the Fens, and, on October gth, the remaining private sol- 
diers “sound and fit for labour’ were handed over for the 
same purpose. A few, less than 200, probably sick men, 
a few days later were removed to Chelsea College. Thus in 
about a month the Scots prisoners in Tothill fields had all 
disappeared. 

But, if my estimate of 6,000 prisoners is at all correct, a 
large number have still to be accounted for, apart from the 
figures given in the “ Council of States” order books. There 
is, moreover, a large item to be added from a source of which 
Gardiner was ignorant, and it can be added from a chance 
entry in one of the rate-books of the churchwardens of the 

1 «*T prigioni ordinarii vengono tenuti et anche offerti di venderti a chionque li volesse 
comprare per mandati de la dal mare, ma fino ad hora incontrone in compratori.” 

2 ‘Quanto poi a prigioni fatti nella battaglia di Vigornia, tutti le prigioni del Nort ne 
sono piene, come sono questo ancore. Molto presto doveranno questi Signori dispone 
alcuni alla morte, et altri ad un multo pecuniale conforme alla colpa et alla qualita della 
persone, et per i soldati Scozzesi ordinarii non apparendo messuno che li vogli comprare 


per serversene come soldati, si tratti di venderti ad alcuni mercanti nella Ghinea a 
*@yaliare come schiar’ in quelle miniere d'piu forte di metalli.” 
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parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, as follows. The date 
is 1652: 


Item. Paid to Thomas Wright for Lxvij load of soyle laid 
on the graves in Tothill fields, wherein 1200 Scottish prisoners 
(taken at the fight at Worcester) were buried, and for other pains 
taken with his teeme of horse about mending the Sanctuary high- 
way when General Ireton was buried i£. xs.! 


It is not possible to palliate or explain away the meaning of 
this entry. The Scots were kept in the fields for about a 
month, so that they must have died at the rate of 300 a week. 
As they died they were buried in those very fields, within 
sight of the survivors. 

Which of the two historians, Clarendon or Gardiner, has 
given the truer account of their fate? 

J. B. WILLIAMS. 


* See John Edward Smith's Catalogue of Westminster Records, p. 51 

















SEPTEMBER 1914 AT REIMS 


EPTEMBER 3RD. It is six weeks since we left 

Algeria to bring the children to visit their grandparents 

at Reims—a /éte de jamille—the Jesuit uncle was to 
say his first Mass, and give us his blessing. How long ago 
it seems! Before the war—before our men all left us to join 
their regiments. Then, with a true sense of the fitness of 
things, the children started measles, and so, of course, we 
couldn't leave when the Germans menaced Reims. 

Here I am, on a sunny day, in this quiet room, trying to 
collect my thoughts, and realize that we are in danger of 
bombardment. Down the calm of our street a drum beats; 
doors and windows open, only to hear the town-crier call up 
the recruits of 1914. I heave a sigh of relief, but prema- 
turely; for thereupon my mother comes in, and tells me that 
the Prussians are entering the town at 5 o’clock—the Mayor's 
proclamation has just been read. The recruits, the wounded, 
and a few laggards, leave at 4.30, and Messieurs les Boches 
sont annoncés pour cing heures. 

The whole caravan, children, maids, etc., had to be moved 
over to my father’s house, which seemed safer than these 
rooms in which I have been staying. I glance round them 
almost regretfully—they have harboured my anguish as the 
sounds of battle crept daily nearer, and my fears for the be- 
loved ones out /d-das. 

We take up our abode on the second story, to avoid any 
friction with the Germans if they are quartered on the in- 
habitants, as in 1870. Jla mére leaves one floor quite free 
for them. 

SEPTEMBER 4TH. The night passed with no alarms, 
though the whole town seemed to be out of doors. 

What news will there be to-day? 

A First Friday, and about sixty people go to Communion at 
St. André. We hear the guns twice. Are the Germans cele- 
brating the taking of Sedan? 

Pére comes in and announces that the bombardment of 
the town has begun. 

““Go down to the ground floor, mes enfants.” 

Shells keep on falling—a sort of whistling in the air-—in- 
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stinctively one bends one’s head and the shell has fallen— 
elsewhere. There is a little cloud of white smoke where 
it bursts, traces of what looks like blue vapour round the 
Cathedral and the Station, and neither imagination nor com- 
mon sense help one to appreciate their dire meaning. 

A pause; now a second battery seems to take up the bom- 
bardment with fresh vigour; shells fall incessantly, several 
quite close to us. The children play happily in the corridor, 
the grown-ups work, or pretend to—and we pray. 

Pére goes up to the attics, and, with a glass, sees a big 
white flag hoisted on one of the Cathedral towers, and men 
waving another white flag. 

After this the bombardment stops. What havoc in so short 
atime! Half an hour has sufficed to destroy and damage 
much property, and kill at least twenty-five people. There 
are no deaths in the family so far, but some narrow escapes. 
Such trifles as a shell cutting a slice out of a bedroom wall, 
and killing two people on the pavement below, scattering 
their brains over the débris. A cuisiniére, poor soul, pounded 
into a shapeless mass as she stood at her kitchen fire. 

St. André, our church, has suffered rather badly, especially 
the Chapel of the Sacred Heart; all the stained glass lies in 
variegated dust on the tiles. Monsieur le Curé gave the 
blessing to the Watchers before the Blessed Sacrament this 
morning, and told them all to get home as quickly as possible. 
He only just escaped a shell which fell on the sacristy. 

What is the cause of the bombardment? 

The Germans were going to enter the town peaceably, the 
Corporation had agreed to their terms. It would seem as 
though an order had miscarried. 

A parley was going on at the Alairie when the bombard- 
ment began. At the sound of the first shell everyone started, 
and the Prussian General turned to the Mayor of Reims. 
““ Monsieur, this is treachery, you are having us bombarded. 
Go out at once, go out and stop it. Itisatrap.” The Mayor, 
bewildered, went out, returning almost immediately. ‘‘ Go 
out and see for yourself, M. le Général,” said he. ‘“ Your 
own batteries are bombarding the town.” 

The General paled as he recognized the truth. An order 
to cease firing was sent at once, and some German officers ran 
the white flag up on the Cathedral, as father saw them doing. 

In the course of the day a staff officer was sent to apologize 
to the Curé of St. André, and to the Mayor. 
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“It's a terrible mistake to make,”’ said the latter. “ It 
has cost us dear.” 

“It is likely to cost me dear too,” grumbled the Prussian 
General, leading us to believe that such an error would count 
against him. 

Going to Benediction at night I see some of our new 
guests! I use the term advisedly, for they seem more like 
friends than enemies. The order has evidently been passed 
that they are to make themselves agreeable. They say 
“ Bonchour,” right and left with a trusting smile, as if to 
old acquaintances. A group of them go into the Cathedral 
with reverent mien—to think that we have to waste our hos- 
pitality on the brutes who ravaged Belgium and our frontier 
villages. Here the note changes! They want to fall back 
on Reims for food. They know we have large grocery stores, 
wine, champagne! ! 

SEPTEMBER 5TH. The quiet is demoralizing—such a 
sense of the inevitable. These plausible men in grey shoot- 
ing-suits, with little grey caps, going into bakers’ shops, 
drinking at the estaminets, making small purchases, like good 
citizens at home—they are the inevitable. They represent 
the mighty power of Germany, good-natured by reason of that 
very power. Cela s’impose, and it is a horrible thought. 

I hear grave news. Four German officers were missing 
at the roll-call. If they remain missing the town will be 
bombarded again. 

One of their own comrades ventures to remark that at least 
two of them have been missing forsome days. ‘“ Well, I must 
have the other two found,” replied the General. 

‘““ What, Monsieur, you would bombard a town of 120,000 
souls for two missing officers? It is incredible.” 

““ My officers, Monsieur le Maire, are worth more than all 
your towns.” 

Teutonic reasoning. It knows no limitations, either of 
law or of religion. A search in some low haunt of the town 
would probably find the officers. 

SEPTEMBER 6TH, SUNDAY. Sad processions pass by; 
pilgrimages to bury the victims, so mangled sometimes that 
there is very little left to bury. 

How one resents the attempts of the Huns to mingle with 
our life! Four or five of them came to Vespers, walking 
on tiptoe. Oh! they behave revoltingly well. But there is no 
chic about them, no distinction—even the officers look com- 
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mon. And their faces are hard, wicked, silly. However, I 
saw one to-day bend down compassionately to comfort a little 
crying enemy, who reminded him perhaps of his children at 
home. 

They have camped near the big statue of Joan of Arc. It 
is a dirty gipsy encampment, a circle of baggage wagons, 
and a crowd of horses; stolen ones, no doubt! The men 
sleep under the scaffolding of the Cathedral on straw, while 
the officers swill wine at the Lion d'Or. 

The installation looks too shiftless to be permanent, rather 
as though they were uncertain of their tenure of the city. 
There is no organization about it, no billetting of men in 
the barracks. “ Ox dit” (and what does one not say nowa- 
days), that the Mayor asked them to stay in the town as 
a pledge that we should not be fired on. 

SEPTEMBER 7TH. “ Ox dit,” again, that the French have 
gained a victory at Montmirail. All scraps of news are 
seized on and embroidered until they sound pleasant enough 
to be believed. 

Requiem at St. André for the victims of the bombardment, 
and for a man who was shot by some Germans for refusing 
to halt at their bidding. 

One of our friends has been taken as a hostage. I sup- 
pose the officers are still missing! 

Two Frenchmen, a farmer and a /iou/fiou, go past under 
arrest, with an armed escort. They look at death bravely, 
heads erect. Inan hour they will be shot, one for sheltering, 
the other for being sheltered. 

A fat German Major brushes by me in the street, his sabre 
clanking arrogantly on the pavement. 

Three Boches enjoy a joke, with a smile so discreet that 
it carries from one end of the road to the other. 

These are incidents of every hour. 

SEPTEMBER 8TH. Feast of the Nativity. Will Our Lady 
give us good hope on her birthday? 

One rumour is persistent. The Germans have been de- 
feated in the neighbourhood, and the Russians are in Berlin. 

The Boches themselves carry the news all over the town, 
and three of them in the Stores to-day were lamenting the 
fate that left them in France now that they were beaten. 

“ Schade, that we have been driven back from Paris, and 
that they hold our beautiful capital.” 

God grant it may all be true. 
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SEPTEMBER 9TH. The Courrier de Champagne makes 
its appearance again. It had been suppressed, and even now 
has to pass the German Censor—but it is a newspaper! Think 
of that! And we read every word of it, trying to guess what 
has been omitted. All this time no news of the outside 
world. Occasionally there is a forlorn chance of getting 
a letter through the lines to its destination, but nothing comes 
in. 

The pessimist of the family announces that the Germans 
are laying siege to Vannes, near Paris. He may be pardoned 
for his gloom, since his house is in the possession of work- 
men, who are trying to mend the ruins in time for a new 
bombardment. Meanwhile he lives in the cellar. 

The Germans here don’t look victorious, and an adventur- 
ous soul, who has been as far as Ay and returned, says they 
are thoroughly disorganized. 

Our Red Cross has been commandeered for the enemy's 
wounded. A certain disorder reigns there, since most of 
the nurses, and all our bad cases, were sent off at the first 
alarm to less exposed towns. <A great war economy on the 
part of the Germans to foist all his wounded on to us! They 
get a rest-cure, plenty of good food, our drugs, our doctors, 
our bandages, and cost the Vaterland nothing at all. 

The Boche, of course, is quite primitive in his methods. 
If he wants a thing he takes it; if he fancies a house, and 
finds the doors barricaded, he just forces them open. 

The chemist at the corner is away fighting. German sol- 
diers break into the shop, help themselves to lozenges and 
anything else they fancy, succuient or medicinal—-use the 
dining-room to live in, and probably sleep in the bedrooms. 
No officer comes to control or interfere. 

In the hospitals they lie among the few French wounded, 
and our infirmiéres (the staff is very reduced) look after 

them. Twenty thousand troops are to march in on Saturday. 

A saddler’s shop is shut up, and the owner absent. 

A German officer knocks at the door—no answer. He 
knocks at the neighbour’s. “ Monsieur, the saddler’s shop 
is shut. I want to buy a saddle, and shall come back at four 
this afternoon with my men. If the shop is open, well and 
good; I will take a saddle and pay for it. If it is still 
shut I shall order my men to break in, and then I shall take 
the saddle and not pay for it.” 
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An important discussion is going on at the Hotel de Ville. 
The door is thrust open and an officer enters. 

“Monsieur le Maire, are you ready with the 30,000,000 
francs we have levied on you? ChAlons is not as rich as 
Reims, and she has paid her contribution; you must pay 
yours at once. We are at war, gentlemen, and war must be 
paid for.” 

An item of good news! The Germans have been killed 
in large numbers near Tour-sur-Marne. The French des- 
troyed the sluices on the river, and the enemy was caught 
shoulder deep in the water, whereupon our men did not waste 
their opportunity. 

The Courrier in despair is advertising for the loan of the 
Matin of a few days back. In a townful of people is there 
one individual lucky enough to possess a paper six days old, 
with news of what has happened in the world since the Ger- 
man occupation cut us off from it? 

SEPTEMBER IITH. We own almost the only ixfirmiére 
left in the town, and she has been dressing a lot of German 
wounded this morning, amongst them several officers, one of 
whom was a cousin of the Kaiser’s. Wilhelm’s fourth son 
fetched him away in a car to go back to Germany. All the 
officers leave as soon as they have received first aid. She 
(Thérése) says the men are quite civil, but the officers unbear- 
ably rude. Only one of them had any pretence to manners ; 
that was the Kaiser's cousin. 

He thanked her in very good French when he left; an 
education in France would explain his civility. 

One can raise a laugh occasionally. The pessimist’s cook 
was watching a long line of wagons on the Esplanade. A 
man, carrying a huge pan, got out of one of them and came 
towards her. 

“ Boil,” he said, pointing to his panful of fowl cut up 
in neat pieces. She drew back angrily. 

** Ja,” he insisted, “ boil, in a half-hour come I back.” 

“You can’t cook that in half an hour,” she said—her science 
triumphing over her resolution not to speak to the Boches. 

“In three-quarters then.” 

And he came for his saucepan. They thought they had 
seen the last of him, but he turned up again with another 
panful of meat. “C'est trop fort,’ said the cook. “ How 
much do you want me to do?” 

“This time for you,” beamed the German; “to thank 


” 


you. 
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His thankoffering went to swell the souper of a poor 
Rémois. 

Our good ally, the Tsar, is reported to have refused any 
peace parley with the Kaiser “ as long as there be one German 
in the land of France.” 

Bravo! les Russes. 

There is an idea, too, that the English are in the neighbour- 
hood. Father, who was making the Stations of the Cross 
ez ville with the other men yesterday, met hundreds of French 
prisoners ; amongst whom were some English and Irish. 

The Huns have taken possession of our Cathedral. The 
Grand Portail is the only door that can be opened from 
the outside, and the sacristan was refused admission there 
yesterday unless he could produce an order from the Xom- 
mandatur. They have posted a sentinel there, to prevent 
signalling, of course. No bells are to be rung after to-day. 

SEPTEMBER 12TH. At nine this morning a salute of ten 
guns—the firing has been incessant ever since. <A deadly 
duel is being fought on the Plain, and the house shakes 
from roof to cellar. We are all on the ground floor again. 
The children tell their beads with the servants, or play— 
we sew, nerves a-quiver, while rain and gloom outside in- 
tensify the horror. When the guns stop at nightfall several 
fires can be seen in the distance, and towards six o'clock the 
whole sky is lit up—the supply depot is in flames. 

It is quite logical, and according to the rules of war to 
harass le militaire; but no excuse can be found for the two 
Boches who followed a terrified woman home, burst open 
her door when she took shelter, shot one or two occupants 
of the house, and eventually set fire to it. 

They have an ingenious device for incendiarism. A 
motor-cart, something like a water-cart, with a sprinkler 
spraying upwards, and soaking houses with petrol, goes 
round; a few hand grenades do the rest, and the street is on 
fire with an incredible swiftness. 

A man rushes past the house bearing good news. The 
enemy have been beaten; our little grey cannon have done 
marvels. 

C’est épatant! and les Francais arrivent. 

SEPTEMBER 13TH. I meet two of them after Mass. A 
square country-woman plants herself in front of them. “ Zes 
beaux petits gamins,’ she says; and my heart echoes her 
words. 

The pessimist has had a trying day. He was told off to 
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billet German wounded (numbers are being brought in) in 
the town, and went to the Lion d’Or to consult ces Alessieurs 
about it. Instead of being given instructions he was shut up 
in a room with several other people as astonished as he. 
Their numbers increased, representing all classes—about a 
hundred in all. They are taken to the Grand Séminaire, 
and just as the Superior is proposing that they should have 
something to eat some German officers arrive and put them 
under arrest. Quick march to the Square, where an armed 
escort takes charge of them and directs them on the cemetery. 
There they are put in line against a bank, and each one thinks 
his last hour has arrived. As they are recommending their 
souls to God, an officer comes up and says: 

‘““ Messieurs, you can disperse. It was a necessary precau- 
tion to cover the retreat of our Staff from Reims!” 

SEPTEMBER 14TH. Shells fall on the town. The Hotel 
de Ville is under fire, and we think it advisable to spend the 
morning in the cellar. A general bombardment is to be 
feared now. 

The German spy system is so well organized that they know 
all our military movements. Wherever the Staff takes up its 
a corps of soldiers moving 





quarters, shells are sure to fall 
from one street to another meets with prompt attention. An 
officer, disguised as a French peasant, had a telephone in 
some haystacks in the middle of a field, and was cheerfully 
keeping the German batteries informed as to our manceuvres. 

A miserable shepherd was bribed to direct the German fire 
on one of our batteries, which they had been trying to locate 
for a week without success. His flock of sheep were to give 
the exact point; which they did, too successfully. 

The Chateau de Romont had been lent by le Comte de 

sriailles as a hospital. His bailiff was so curious about mili- 
tary matters, movement of troops, working of guns, etc., that 
he attracted the notice of the French officers, who found out 
that he was using the Red Cross flag floating on the roof as 
a signal to the German batteries. Flag lowered, no French 
guns in the neighbourhood; flag to the right, guns to the 
right; flag to the left, guns to the left. 

SEPTEMBER 15TH. Firing began at four—no use feeling 
sleepy, so we get up and goto Mass. Our quarter of the town 
seems very deserted, and so do the shops, where we make 
some necessary purchases. 

A visit to the hospital shows me vividly what modern war- 
fare can mean. Most of the wounded are from Saxony, and 
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I give myself the satisfaction of saying what I think of them. 

“ You bombard us, and we dress your wounds. When you 
are well you will begin your horrible work again.” 

They say nothing, but one thin boy, with two horrid frac- 
tures, watches me all round the room, his eyes bright with 
fever. 

We are to be cave-dwellers to-night—mattresses for the 
children, baby in his cradle, the servants rolled up in their 
rugs, and I in an armchair. Mother thinks a bombardment 
more alluring than the damp cellar and sticks to her bed- 
room. Father chooses the dining-room. Nothing happens. 

SEPTEMBER 17TH. Next day we decide to sleep up- 
stairs, as the nights are pretty quiet, but at 4 a.m. a shell 
falls so close to us that we rush for the cellar again, each 
carrying a sleepy child and a bundle of clothes. The noise 
of the cannon echoes along the dark vaulted roof; it is cold, 
the children shiver. Shells fall right and left of us. The 
roar is terrific; each moment we think the house is down; 
all the windows break; we say an Act of Contrition—the 
next shell will surely be for us. And then! the noise lessens, 
the firing takes another direction, the strain is over, and we 
even dare to go upstairs and breathe a fresher air. 

Mére is wonderful. She and the cook are afraid of noth- 
ing, and they get us some sort of lunch. Cook indeed goes 
every day to hunt for bread, which is not as easily found as 
you might imagine. 

Ruin everywhere. My former lodgings are completely 
gutted, everything around destroyed, big holes gaping. The 
wind blows in through the broken panes, and the house is 
icy; still more so the cellar, where we pass the night. 

SEPTEMBER 18TH. A morning serenade from the Ger- 
mans. It is not safe to go out, and we manage a little cook- 
ing on a charcoal stove, with occasional rushes upstairs be- 
tween the shells to use the kitchen gas. 

During the after-lunch pause, while the Boches are digest- 
ing, the maids try and clear up some of the déris, and the 
children get a moment in the garden. But at four firing 
begins again. 

SEPTEMBER 19TH. A quiet night and we goto Mass. A 
long line of people is waiting outside the baker’s, among 
them a cheery soldier or so from the fighting-line. We have a 
miserable dragging day in the cellar; the children are get- 
ting tiresome, and Father is worried; the Germans are drop- 
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ping incendiary bombs. The Sous-Préfecture is burning ; 
if a bomb falls here we shall be asphyxiated. 

Poor Father! He went upstairs to reconnoitre and came 
back, tears rolling down his cheeks. 

“Children,” he said, “ the Cathedral is in flames. The 
monsters! There are fires everywhere. My poor town! 
Come, we must move before it is too late; we must save 
these little ones.” 

No carriage of any sort could get about, so we must go on 
foot to reach comparative safety in another quarter of the 
town. Our exodus is planned to take place at night, when 
there is a chance of escaping shells. A push-cart is bor- 
rowed from a neighbour; the cradle, a child, and some lug- 
gage piled on it; I carry baby Remy. 

The burning Cathedral guides our flight from the zone of 
danger. It is one vast brazier of flame round which minor 
fires have kindled, and the towers stand out like mirages 

gainst the lurid background. Crowds look on in stupefied 
awe. 

We grope our way in the confusion amid the ruins of the 
streets, through a darkness that can be felt, into calm and 
shelter, a great peace and friendly faces. 

SEPTEMBER 22ND. Life is almost normal again. 

The house that gives us hospitality has had to stretch a 
little wider, and take in another family of refugees. They 
have been in the champagne cellars for a week, just coming 
up once or twice a day to breathe. Two hundred of them 
had sheltered there, sleeping on mattresses or straw, their 
prisons lit up by a few candles stuck on casks. 

SEPTEMBER 23RD. Practically no firing to-day, and we 
go to see the Cathedral. The roof, and that wonderful bit of 
architecture the little Angel Tower, are completely destroyed, 
so that the upper galleries trace themselves against the sky. 
Le Grand Portail, the pride of Reims, is blackened, and the 
stone half-baked. One side-door gapes wide to display the 
destruction inside. The immense candelabra lie on the 
ground, and daylight streams profanely into the sanctuary. 
All the mystery of the Holy Place is violated. 

SEPTEMBER 29TH. The Germans make desperate efforts 
every night to re-take our unhappy and heroic town, but in 
vain. They get as far as les Portes de la Ville, and are then 
driven back with great loss. This leads to retaliation by a 
fresh bombardment. 

Crowds of people are leaving daily, terrified by the can- 
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nonade. They stand for hours, and even days, waiting to 
get their tickets and their places in a train de danlieue, which 
starts froma village close by, and takes them somewhere, any- 
where out of the doomed city. 

In spite of assurances from my friends that victory is at 
hand, and that I ought to wait for it, I too make up my mind 
to say good-bye to Reims, and undertake with the children 
the voyage périlleux back to my home in the south. 

After Paris it is quite a simple matter. 

MARTHE DE L. 


MISSING : 


N bluest robes all free from stain, 
In breezes flowing free; 
In skies washed clear with April rain, 
In budding bush and gorse-bright plain, 
In notes that woke and broke again, 
Spring sang her songs to me. 


I loved the songs she sang to me, 
And loved her face most fair; 

In blackthorn bush and lilac tree, 
In every thrush’s melody, 

In robin’s tiny threnody, 

I felt the Presence there. 


In that great song she sang to me 
All Life and Love were wed; 

Yet when the blackbird piped his glee, 
My heart ‘made answer mournfully, 
For me the robin’s melody— 

For they I loved—were dead. 


A light that brightened all my day 
Was hidden from my sight; 
So was I as a child at play 
Who throws his daisy-chains away, 
And cannot find the words to say 
When prayer-time comes at night. 
Ah, you, who my weak heart made strong, 
Be with meas I roam; 
Come to me still in thrush’s song, 
Hearten me still in fight with wrong, 
Say when the bare, lone way is long: 
“We wait for you—at home.” 

MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 








HOW TO TEACH GREEK 


[The main portion of this paper was written five or six years ago. After 
writing, I found that I had stumbled unconsciously upon what is known 
as the “Berlitz method,” now widely applied to the teaching of modern 
languages. What I say of teaching Greek has obvious application to the 
teaching also of Latin. In some schools, I hear, Latin is taught in the 
Berlitz method. ] 


§.1. A Parable. 


N our school at Danzig English is taught by a German. 

Herr von Pflugk can neither speak nor write English. 

He has no “small talk”’ in that language. Give him a 
dictionary, and he will write a page of angular English full 
of Germanisms. His own Government could never trust him 
to translate accurately an English State-paper. But he is 
a dab at English grammar, and in that subject could make 
many Londoners open their eyes and relax their facial mus- 
cles. Under his tuition his boys translate the Vicar of Wake- 
field (he keeps a crib in his own room), and parse all the 
words. At the end of six years it is found that his boys 
(1) have practically no English vocabulary: the good man 
has none himself: (2) cannot render accurately quite ordin- 
ary German sentences into English, nor ordinary English into 
German,—not at least without a dictionary, and often badly 
with that: (3) cannot write an English letter: (4) cannot 
read an article in the Z7imes or the Saturday: (5) detest the 
English language as they do everything else connected with 
this country. 

These are not gratifying results. Mutato nomine de te 
jabula narratur. What is the position of many English boys’ 
minds in regard of Greek, after six years at a classical school? 

A serious effort is being made, rather from outside than 
within the University, to dethrone the study of Classics at Ox- 
ford, and substitute the study of something “really useful.” 
And if you ask, “really useful for what?’’ the answer is at 
once forthcoming: “useful for making Money and making 
War.” Money and War, these are the two great realities, 
Gog and Magog, the gods of the new generation. “ But what 
study zs useful for making money and making war?’’ Ob- 
viously, Physical Science. Physical Science teaches us how 
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to manufacture commodities, and also how to blow them high 
in the air along with the producers thereof. 

To this demand, the University of Oxford is little likely 
to surrender at discretion. And another Body, whose tradi- 
tion in this matter is as ancient as that of the University 
at Oxford, is not likely so to surrender either,—I mean the 
Society of Jesus. Education is not for this world only. But 
even for this world only, Money and War are not the highest 
aim of human endeavour. Neither the one nor the other 
rises above the rank of means; neither is a good in itself. 
Science is a good in itself, apart from the utilities which it 
serves: the best scientific men will tell you that: and so is 
literary, historical, and artistic Culture.t. A mind that has 
absorbed Physical Science to the utter neglect of literature, 
history, and art, is not a cultured mind: it is a vulgar and 
ill-educated mind: its education has been lop-sided: it knows 
inanimate Nature, but has neglected, at least on his spiri- 
tual side, Man. 

I dispense myself from arguing, I assume as proved by ex- 
perience, the literary, historical, and artistic value of Latin 
and Greek. But while standing out against the stupid cry, 
Down with the Classics, | am of opinion that large and hand- 
some concessions will have to be made, both in the University 
and in the schools leading up thereto, to the demands o} 
Physical Science. To that end we must reduce the time given 
to the study of Latin and Greek. Yet no one can wish to have 
thosc languages taught in our schools less effectually and 
more superficially than they are now. That would be a poor 
result indeed. Better abolish them at once. The thing to 
aim at is to get these Classics, and notably the Greek lan- 
guage, taught more effectually than now, and in less time. 
A plan to that effect is put forward in this paper. 


§.2. The fetish of grammar. 


To know Greek, or any other language, with any firm grasp 
of that language, you must speak it. The way to teach 
Greek is to teach your pupils to talk Greek. And you must 
get on the right way from the first; you must begin with talk- 
ing. That is how we all learn our mother tongue. And, to 
know a language, vocabulary is more essential than grammar. 
It is the worship of this fetish of grammar that has converted 

1 Culture, not Au/‘ur ; I wish to be free of all the unhappy associations of this war. 
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Greek into a “ dead language.’”” Greek should not be a dead 
language: let it live in a boy’s mouth, then it will dwell in 
his memory, a possession for ever. 

Given a class, say, of thirteen boys, each boy thirteen years 
old, how would I set about teaching them to talk Greek? 
I would put into their hands nothing whatever in print except 
the Greek alphabet. No progress till the alphabet is quite 
familiar. They might be practised in writing English in 
Greek characters, finding out by the way such things as that 
there is no Greek for sk. Then I would give out to them, if 
possible in print, some short sentences in English and Greek. 
These they should read aloud, till they pronounce them toler- 
ably, and learn them by heart. It matters nothing what sen- 
tences are chosen, so that they be very simple: these would 
do as well as any other. I leave it to my readers to supply 
the Greek. Zhe horse is white. J] see the dog. Dreadful 
the dog. Dreadjul the dog /] see (equivalent of course to 
the dog that / see is a dreadful one). This is the man. 
This is the human being. This is the house that Jack built. 

Hereupon much teaching would ensue. And first of vo- 
cabulary. It would be necessary to know, not only that 
immos is horse, but that horse is (wros. This simple point 
is continually neglected. The boy remembers that orse is 
hip—something: that is slovenliness. Then grammar would 
have to be introduced (orally, no printed book given), suffi- 
cient for the purpose of these sentences, no further. The dif- 
ference between nominative and accusative would be brought 
out, 6 trros and Tov immoy, like he and him. The predicamental 
adjective, shown in the first sentence, would be the boy’s first 
lesson in Greek syntax, a lesson I have found often unknown 
by those who had been at Greek for years. The changes 
should be rung upon this little group of words by their be- 
ing presented in various combinations, as the dog is white, 
the man I see is awful. Even a little accidence might be 
ventured upon, as of a dog, to a dog, I built, you built, 
but «vwy should not be declined throughout, nor ofxodouea 
conjugated. When the boys’ minds are fed full of this first 
dish of Greek, a second similar dish should be introduced ; 
only, be it understood, the contents of the first dish are never 
to be let drop, and frequently to be called for. Nothing is 
to be let drop, neither vocabulary nor fragments of grammar 
once given. Progress would be slow, but I venture to think 
that by this method a boy would know more Greek in two 
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years than most boys pick up in six. Before long, he would 
read easy Greek pieces, specially composed for him by his 
master, and converse within the limits of vocabulary and lan- 
guage which those compositions would supply. Need I add 
that the first appearance of av should not bring down upon 
the boy’s head the entire doctrine of potential. Enough if 
he knows that av makes the statement conditional. Usus te 
plura docebit. The teacher should often say, “we won't ex- 
plain that for the present.”” The lazy boys would be soothed, 
the inquiring stimulated, but, for all, the road would be made 
easier. Once again, what has been explained must be con- 
tinually put into practice. 

Five weeks pass, and the boys are already bandying Greek 
with one another: for boys are great lovers of phrases, an 
aptitude which few teachers seem to have observed, and very 
few take advantage of. But in the sixth week there comes 
along, in Spenserian phrase, “a cruell, craftie crocodile” of 
anexaminer. Greek grammar in hand, the short-sighted man 
calls for five declensions of nouns, for pronouns, and conju- 
gations of verbs, all as in the book up to page 60 or 82. 
These things he expects the boys to repeat parrot-like be- 
fore him. But the boys have never seen a Greek grammar. 
What is to be done? Follow Plato’s advice ( Republic, I11. 
398): ‘Bow down before him as to a holy, wonderful, and 
sweet personage, but tell him that there is no such man on 
our establishment, nor is it lawful for such to come in: pour 
ointment on his head, crown him with wool, and so dispatch 
him to another city.” 

The plague of school education is the injudicious examiner. 
Matter is often exacted in a form in which it is not the best 
for the boys to learn it: the amount again is too much for one 
boy, not enough for another. Pressed by an examination on 
which his credit depends, the teacher is not able to teach 
a language in that thorough, leisurely way which I have indi- 
cated. Instead of learning a living tongue, the boys devour 
by heart what is to them so much jargon. Well may they 
hate it. As the Catechism says of idols, it has “ neither life 
nor sense to help us.”’ 

By all means let there be examinations ; but let the teacher 
‘not the examiner) determine what shall be presented for 
examination, in what shape, and in what quantity, the quantity 
being varied for various boys in the class according to their 
several capacities. If on this point the teacher behaves ab- 
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surdly, do not get rid of him there and then, but take him in 
hand and gently reduce him to reason. This is the office 
of the true Examiner, the Captain of scholastic industry, to 
form the teachers who work under him. As for external 
Boards of Examiners, if they are unreasonable, keep out of 
their clutches and have nothing to do with them, until your 
school has grown so strong that even their vagaries cannot 
injure it. 

The process here laid down concerns only the initial stage 
of learning Greek. There are many further stages through 
which the pupil must pass before he can be called a Greek 
scholar. He must read much,—he must, when he is old 
enough to do so profitably, turn his mind to Greek gram- 
mars,—but above all he must write Greek. Indeed exercises 
in writing Greek should enter into his very earliest training. 
He must not only bandy Greek phrases orally, he must write 
them down, and have his writing corrected by his master. 
We find boys who speak French fluently, have indeed spoken 
it from their cradle, and yet cannot write a page of French 
correctly. You know French, Greek, or any other language, 
when you can both speak and write it. When they are at the 
University, your pupils may be translating Burke into Demos- 
thenic periods of good Attic flavour. But they must master 
the conversational idioms of the language long before they 
can aspire to doing that. Deft fingers, habilitated by long 
years’ exercise, are prerequisite in the organist who would 
play one of Beethoven's sonatas. 


S. 3. Teaching by sections. 


What follows applies equally to the teaching of Greek and 
to the teaching of any other subject, when you get beyond 
the initial stages. If you take any thirty boys together of the 
same age, you are likely to find great varieties of ability. 
The conclusion is that thirty boys should not be made to do 
the same lesson in common. They must be taught by sec- 
tions. The first thing for a master to do who has a class 
of thirty put into his hands is to set to work examining them 
orally and in writing. He should examine day by day till 
he has made to himself an accurately graduated list of the 
thirty, with notes on the individual capacity and character of 
each. This document he will keep to himself as an arcanum 
imperti. Upon this he will divide the class into sections, 
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putting into one section those who are so nearly equal in 
ability and knowledge as to admit of their studying and being 
taught together. Upon further experience he may modify 
these sections, creating a new section, or transferring from 
one section to another. He might call the sections A, B, C, D, 
etc., or if he could find humorous names for them, which 
would not hurt the feelings of any of his boys, all the better 
The merrier, the better work. The master should carefully 
abstain from throwing any slur upon any boy for lack of 
brains. Snubs and sarcasm are better laid aside, and ex- 
cluded from the list of instruments of school discipline. A 
boy will hardly understand the sarcasm of an elder; and 
not understanding, he dreads it the more, and smarts under 
it keenly. 

While Section A, “the Immortals,” or whatever else they 
are to be called, are enjoying their master’s attention, the 
other Sections, it may be contended, will be idling or play- 
ing the fool. Not they. Each Section has its own definite 
task assigned to it, a definite time in which to do the task, 
and a definite moment at which it is known that the master 
will call that Section up and inspect their work. Thus Sec- 
tion B, “the Jndustrials,” are busy writing out,—yes perhaps, 
copying from one another,—-an idiomatic English version of 
the page of Xenophon which they construed yesterday. Sec- 
tion C are writing clean copies of their last Greek Exercise, 
as corrected by the master. Of a class thus distributed we 
may say what Virgil says of his bees in the early summer, 
jervet opus. It will be hard work for the master, but he 
should not have too long hours, should be well fed, and have 
good holidays. I may add, with some confidence born of 
experience, that there is no real difficulty in all these Sections 
being taught and studying together in one room. Boys, and 
men generally, except philosophers, work better with a buzz 
of activity going on about them. It will be a relief to the 
teacher that he need seldom raise his voice above an under- 
tone. 

Very occasionally, the master will sit up on his seat on 
high and parade the entire class, not for the purpose of im- 
parting knowledge, but as an exercise of form and demeanour 
and the important faculty of speaking out with a clear utter- 
ance and a correct stand what you already know. These 
parades also serve to strengthen the esprit de corps of the 
class. 
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We will not have the laws of England altered,’’ was the 
reply of the Crown lawyers under Henry III. to a very reason- 
able proposal, to adapt the civil to the canon law on a point 
of legitimacy. ‘We will not have our school traditions 
altered.” Be itso. But these truths remain: 


I. Greek should be retained in a liberal education. 
II. More room will have to be made for Physical Science. 
III. Greek needs to be taught in less time and more effi- 
ciently. 


In conclusion. The Greek I would “hammer in” is one 
dialect only, Attic Prose. Homer and Theocritus may be 
read as we read Chaucer and Burns. 


Since the above was written, I find that my wildest dreams 
have been more than realized at least in one school. See Zhe 
Teaching of Greek in the Perse School, Cambridge, printed 
under the auspices of the Board of Education, one shilling. 


JOSEPH RICKABY. 











FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


VII. NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 


NE Sunday evening towards sundown our unit stood 

still lined up along a roadside in a cheerful village 

of Northern France—French Flanders: what was 
once Spanish Flanders. 

The wonderfully skilful move from the Aisne had been 
carried out with amazing quietness and success. The whole 
British Army had silently flitted north, and stood to bar the 
way to Calais: its place had been deftly taken by the French. 

There had been nights and nights of weird, silent marching 
through the dark; often through forests, often passing 
through sleeping villages, sometimes through sleeping towns ; 
then a train journey, bitterly cold, for that night was one of 
hard frost. Each section entrained at a different place and 
detrained at a different place, so there was no clashing and 
no confusion. For this reason we ourselves had been carried 
to a point beyond our destination, and had to march back. 
We went straight through a large town, the only one we had 
seen by daylight since the very first day of our arrival at the 
Front. The men glanced right and left, rather longingly, at 
the shops and cafés, and with peculiar interest at a big circus 
in a plot of waste ground; but we marched straight through 
and were soon out in the country again. A pretty, home-like 
country, not flat, but with rounded, grassy contours and slop- 
ing valley-pastures with cows in them, and farm-houses, not 
very un-English. Then a mining district, with populous long 
villages, straggling rather slipshod along the highway, one 
naked street to each and no side-streets or lanes: not poverty- 
stricken at all, but not gracious or home-like, somewhat love- 
less and unlovely like mining villages anywhere. 

That Sunday evening we were just emerging from the 
mining-region, but not quite emerged. There were plenty 
of folk, and they were all turned out to watch us go by: they 
were too civil to make many remarks, but they smiled instead, 
and nodded encouraging heads, and patted their hands to- 
gether for applause. 

The Ancient did indeed overhear a little remark, and re- 
torted on the lad who made it. 
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“I was just as young as you—forty years ago.” 

“Monsieur talks French!" half a dozen voices broke out. 
‘““ Where do you come from? Where are you going? When 
will the war end?” 

‘“* Madame, I never know anything, and if I did I shouldn't 
be allowed to tell you.” 

“There! That is prudence: that is right.” 

And all the heads of the questioners wagged approvingly. 

The lad who had found the Ancient elderly had edged 
nearer, and was clearly disposed for conversation. There were 
two others with him. 

“Is Monsieur an Aumonier?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Protestant, no doubt?” 

‘“ Not unless the Pope is a Protestant. I have the honour 
to be of his household.” 

Everybody was much interested. ‘ There! a Catholic like 
us. The English King is a good man, he sends Catholic 
priests for the Catholic soldiers. There is something!” 

They had been kindly and civil before: thinking the old 
man was a Pasteur and Protestant, they had respected his age, 
and the calling that sent him to minister to the spiritual 
needs of another faith; but now there was a sort of intimacy 
and relationship in their smiling encouragement. I wonder 
how many times during the war it came in upon one what 
a wonderful great thing the Catholic Church is. 

‘“* Monsieur,” said the lad whose innocent little remark had 
been overheard, “my brother here is to be a priest. But 
the Germans are in his Seminary. We are refugees—from 
Arras.” 

He was a big lad (taller than his elder brother) and had 
a singular sweetness of innocence in his face: and he took 
the old priest’s hand and pressed it as affectionately as if 
he had been his grandson. 

‘ I,” said the third lad, “am their cousin: also a refugee. 
We have no news of our parents. I wish the English would 
go and drive the Boches out of Arras.” 

“Are you also going to be a priest?” 

“No. I am an artillery student: in a month or two I shall 
be old enough to go and fight. Pray for me, Father.” 

‘““ And for me, and for Raoul,” put in the first lad, “ and 
for our parents. They don’t know what has happened to us.”’ 

The word was passed that we were to stop in that village: 
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we were talking by the railings of a big, rather gaunt chateau, 
and there it seemed we were to take up our quarters. 

“It is empty,” explained Ernest (Ernest was my first 
friend), ‘‘ it belongs to the people we are staying with: but 
they do not live in it. May I take you to them?” 

They were charming people: not aristocrats, but wealthy 
bourgeois, with frank, open manners and brimming over with 
hospitality. They lived in an immense, most comfortable, 
farm behind the chateau, and it was their ambition that we 
should use the chateau as a hospital. We went and looked 
at it. It had innumerable vast rooms, very lofty and airy, all 
paved with diamond-shaped slabs of black and white marble. 
The Commanding Officer agreed that it would make a good 
hospital, and promised to use it if we stayed—we never knew. 

We slept in it that night: but long before it was light 
had orders to move on. Just as we started, in a thick dank 
fog, a huge bundle of letters was thrust into the Ancient’s 
hands. He walked on, waiting till it should be light enough 
to read them. At last it was light enough; the fog, still 
thick, had turned first dusky yellow, then grey, then white. 

It was cold work reading the letters; the Ancient’s hands 
as he held them up were numbed by the frosty fog. Absorbed 
in home-news he walked slowly, sometimes standing still al- 
together, and fell behind the unit, which disappeared in the 
fog. Presently the bundle of letters under his arm slipped 
and fell down in the mud. As he straightened himself up 
again a voice demanded: 

“Where are you going?” 

Not an easy question to answer, as he never knew the name 
of the place whither the unit was bound. The man who 
put it was a French sentry, an elderly soldier, armed with 
a beard, and also with a bayonet that was groping uncom- 
fortably near the Ancient’s ribs. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Wherever the unit is going. It is in front.” 

“There is no English unit in front. Where do you come 
from?” 

“Last night we slept at Hesdigneul. My unit is Field 
Ambulance No. 15: of the 5th Division.” 

“You say you are English.” 

“‘ I didn’t say so but I am, as you can hear by my French.” 

“ Other foreigners talk French with a foreign accent be- 
sides the English; perhaps you are German.”’ 
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The bayonet was hovering, quite longingly, round the 
Ancient’s ribs, and the point of it gave a little poke at his 
chest. 

“IT am not German. If you will allow your bayonet to 
make a mistake you will get into trouble, Monsieur. I be- 
long to the English Army.”’ 

“To what arm?” 

“T have told you. To No. 15 Field Ambulance.” 

*“* Are you a doctor?” 

“No. I amachaplain. See, all these letters addressed 
to me, that is my name: that is the Corps I am attached to.” 

Perhaps he could not read; he certainly could not read 
the Ancient’s rather long name. 

““ It seems to me you have a great many letters and papers. 
That is more like a spy. Besides, you are not in any 
uniform.” 

He made no bones of his desire to complete the introduc- 
tion between his bayonet and the supposed spy’s chest. He 
was a rather one-idead person, and seemed constitutionally 
obstinate. 

“If you imagine I am a spy take me prisoner, and march 
me along till you come to my unit, they will soon tell you 
who I am.” 

“I tell you there is no English unit in front. I have just 
come down the road and met no one.” 

The Ancient was certainly pleased to see the figures of 
two other French soldiers looming through the fog, which 
was now much less thick. He laughed to himself to re- 
member how cheered Maggie Tulliver had been when the 
other gipsies came upon the scene, thinking that if she had 
to be murdered it would be more sociable to be killed by a 
larger party. To tell the truth he never expected to be killed. 

“ Here!” my captor called out, “ I’ve an old prisoner: an 
old Boche: an old spy.”’ 

The other two soldiers drew near much interested. They 
were quite young, and looked good-natured. 

“‘ Messieurs,”’ protested the Ancient laughing, “ he accuses 
me quite justly of being old. I apologize. But unless you 
help me to persuade him that I am not a Boche and not a 
spy I shall never get any older.” 

The sentry stated his case against me: and poked his 
bayonet at my bundle of letters with extreme disapproval. 

“If you could read English you would be perfectly wel- 
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come to read all the letters,’ said the Ancient. “ They ara 
from friends.” 

‘Spies’ friends,”’ urged the sentry. 

“No. Aly friends. Look here, one of them is from the 
General commanding my Army Corps. If you can find him 
take me to him and see what he says.” 

Unfortunately, as the Ancient knew very well, the letter 
being on small ordinary note-paper, did not look at all offi- 
cial or convincing. 

“ If his friend is the General commanding an Army Corps,”’ 
observed one of the new arrivals, “ you'd better avoid any 
accidents.” And he knocked up the point of the hovering 
bayonet with cheerful ‘vsouciance. 

My first friend grumbled and repeated all his grounds of 
suspicion: my new friends listened judicially to my arguments 
and found them reasonable. 

‘** Just hold these letters while I light a cigarette,”’ the 
Ancient requested: with painfully shallow diplomacy, con- 
tinuing his speech for the defence. 

“English cigarettes?’’ commented one of the soldiers. 

“ Yes—may I offer you a few?” 

Permission was not refused. Even the austere sentry ab- 
sent-mindedly grasped a handful: from that moment it was 
clear that he had receded from his high position. 

The Ancient went on talking, opening a parcel as he spoke. 
It contained woolly articles—socks, mittens, etc. 

‘“* Perhaps,”’ he surmised, “ you have not been able to 
change your socks very recently?” 

The surmise was correct. The sentry, indeed, mentioned a 
date so remote that the Ancient rather hoped he would not 
remove them quite instantly. Having administered the socks 
the Ancient did not await any summing-up or judgment as 
to his defence, but wished his friends good morning and 
moved off. 

“4 tantét!”’ the younger soldiers called out. 

The sentry laid down his weapon and proceeded to change 
his socks. 

A hundred yards farther on he met one of the men of his 
unit— 

“ They’re all in that field. We're waiting for orders.” 

There was scarcely any mist now, and the sun had risen. 
In the fog twenty minutes before the elderly sentry had, I 
suppose, not seen the English troops drawn off into the field. 
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Very soon we got orders to move on, and went through 
a town; then about four kilometres beyond it we again 
halted: and there was another long wait. During the wait 
an old, shabby peasant on a bicycle was arrested, at the in- 
stance of a Staff Officer (ours was not the only unit halted 
there), who thought he had a spy-some look. 

The Ancient was asked to pump him, and did so, but not 
with acerbity. Having so recently been taken for a spy him- 
self, perhaps he was inclined to indulgence. His verdict 
was that the old peasant seemed guilty of nothing worse 
than fright and stupidity. 

Presently the Commanding Officer came to the Ancient and 
asked if he would like to go with a section on special duty. 
He said “ Yes,” and prepared to go. The last time he had 
left the unit on a special duty it had proved rather “ lively ”’ ; 
and as all the talk now was of something peculiarly lively 
impending he imagined this would be more so. He did 
not therefore wish his servant to go with him, as the man was 
married and had children. 

Finding him the Ancient said: 

“I am going off somewhere on some special duty, and I 
want you to get my things. You're not coming.” 

‘No? Did the C.O. say I wasn't to, sir?”’ 

‘IT didn’t ask for you. You will, please, stop with the 
unit. It isn’t your section that’s going: and I expect we 
shall have a lively time. You came last time. This time 
I shall not take you: you have a wife, and children.” 

The Ancient gave the man certain directions, in case he 
himself did not come back. He had a conviction that he 
would not come back. So much for presentiments: for 
as it happened the special duty was not in the least 
dangerous! 

‘“ Well,” observed the soldier-servant obstinately, “ I hope 
you'll ask the C.O. to let me go. I’m going, sir, wherever 
you go. And—that’s flat. Wife or no wife. If an old 
gentleman like you can go, a young fellow like me can. And 
I’m your servant; and it'll be a shame if you leave me be- 
hind.”’ 

Of course the reader, knowing that there was to be no 
danger, will laugh: but the Ancient, who hadn't the reader’s 
advantages, and felt oddly sure that he would not return to 
the unit, did not feel at all inclined to laugh at the young 
man’s insistance. He was a big, rather hard-bitten Lanca- 
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shire man, not soft-spoken or expansive. It was the first 
time his master had imagined him to be at all specially 
devoted. 

A couple of hours went by. The other troops had moved 
on. Our own unit had drawn off into a flat stubble-field—more 
like a ploughed field—between two villages. 

About two o'clock the C.O. came again and said to the 
Ancient: 

“We expect a very large number of wounded—not only 
to-day, but for some time. Major O., Capt. H., and Mr. M. 
are going to run a hospital in B., the town we passed through 
this morning: and I want you to go in first and take over the 
building from the French authorities. The A.D.M.S. will 
take you in in his car. He is going now.”’ 

Then the Ancient did ask to take his servant with him. 

The building proved to be a very large school, consisting 
of several blocks with huge halls. <A certain number of bed- 
steads—perhaps 80—had already been sent in, with their mat- 
tresses: and a number of French women soon appeared eager 
to lend other bedding. None looked rich, many quite poor, 
and the Ancient felt bound to explain that any beds, duvets 
etc., lent would certainly be ruined, soaked with blood, etc. 
But it made no difference; these good creatures went oft 
and came back hauling in all and more than all that they 
could give. 

Presently the other officers arrived, and soon the wounded 
began to come in, in great numbers. During the eighteen 
days we remained more than twelve hundred passed through 
our hands. Our doctors were operating incessantly: the work 
in the wards was shared by young volunteer doctors, and 
some not full-blown doctors, I think, from England. They 
were charming fellows, and their sympathy and goodness was 
splendid and touching. Major O. was now my temporary 
C.O., and he proved a very pleasant one, always good-tem- 
pered, though harassed by an immense responsibility and an 
appalling glut of work. His organization was excellent, and 
he never fussed or harried anyone. Yet he had not nearly 
enough men, and had to get out of those he had far more 
than a reasonable amount of work. Of course we had no 
nurses, and only the orderlies of one section of a Field Am- 
bulance—about eight non-commissioned officers and men, for 
day work and night work, and the immense clerical work. 
Under such circumstances a chaplain could only turn himself 
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into an orderly too, and there was an immensity of work, 
and very beautiful and entrancing work. 

In the town were four hospitals. Our own to which one 
was really attached: a French voluntary hospital under the 
care of the Dames de France; the French Hospice Civil et 
Militaire, with two huge wards for English wounded only, 
under the care of Lieutenant M. (‘“ A Surgeon in Khaki”) ; 
and an enormous English hospital far away at the other side 
of the town, with no Catholic chaplain. So that the Ancient’s 
short legs had plenty of running about. 

As to the Hospice, where he said his daily Mass, he felt 
no great responsibility, for it was under Franciscan nuns, 
two of whom were Irish, and had a chaplain, the Abbé 
Buchendhomme, who talked English as well as he did, and 
was beyond all praise devoted and tender to the English 
wounded. Still it had to be visited regularly. 

In the hospital of the Dames de France were certain 
wounded French soldiers known to the Ancient, whom he 
visited rather for pleasure than out of responsibility. But 
the other big English hospital had no Catholic chaplain, and 
that had to be visited at least daily. So that altogether a 
twenty-four-hour day was always too short. 

Our own wounded in all three hospitals were marvels of 
courage and patience. It would take much more space than 
this whole article to instance their most touching and splendid 
excellence as patients. In both English hospitals we had a 
certain number of German wounded, and as a rule they made 
far “heavier weather’’ over their wounds. Not always 
though. 

One night, about two o'clock after midnight, a very tall 
young German, of quite splendid physique, was carried in, 
shot through the chest; it was the Ancient’s lot to tend him: 
and he did it with a perfectly weird sense of reverence, for 
the young man looked absolutely like certain pictures familiar 
to all Christians. His long, dark nut-brown hair, his rich 
but not very long beard, of a much darker tinge, but still not 
black, still with chestnut-red glints in it; the fathomless sad 
eyes, grave, inward, upward, pitiful, ineffably noble and ma- 
jestic, yet gentle and terribly humble; the mouth exquisitely 
tender, spiritual, pure, sensitive to anguish, and full of com- 
passion. I say it was weird; the weirdest thing that ever 
came my way. 

“Taller by the shoulders than all the people . . . the 
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most beautiful of the Children of Men. God knows 
what phrases of the prophets came knocking at the old priest's 
memory as he tended that stricken stranger. The poor fellow 
was starved, and the old man fed him, and suddenly whis- 
pered: 

“ Evangelisch oder Katholisch?” 

“ Katholisch % 

And he confessed himself. 

Just as he had finished one of the young doctors from Eng- 
land I have mentioned came near, and said: “ Can I help 
your” 

He also was struck instantly by the amazing resemblance 
to the pictures of tradition. A look of almost embarrassed 
wonder showed in his face. 

“Do you also notice it?’’ whispered the Ancient in 
English. 

“Who could help noticing it!” 

In the other English hospital there were more German 
wounded, and some terrible cases. These were very patient. 
Only they made it all more fearfully harassing by their ap- 
palling German sentimentalism that stood as it were spectator 
of their own misery. 

In the very large English hospital at the other end of 
the town was one ward in which was placed only men of whose 
recovery there seemed little hope. It was a sad place to 
visit: only too well filled always. 

One day almost immediately on entering it the Ancient was 
summoned by a series of very peremptory nods and beckon- 
ings to a mere boy, pathetically childish-looking, who was 
sitting up, the better to attract attention, in the middle of his 
stretcher. He was badly shot in the head, and his bandages 
had a queer caricaturish resemblance to a turban: coming 
down a little over one eye, it caused him to hold his head side- 
ways, and peer up sideways in an inquisitive alert fashion 
that was like a starling. There was not much of him, and 
what there was was very lean. 

“ Kommen Sie hier,’ he kept calling, with volleys of 
smiles. ‘“‘ /ch wiinsche sprechen zu lhnen. Sie sind Katho- 
lisch? Ja! Prelat? Ja, ja: ich verstehe.” 

He was full of impatience. He had been, he said, look- 
ing out for a priest, and offering all the money he had to the 
orderlies to bring him one. They had assured him that he 
would soon get one for nothing, but he had not been quite 
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ready to believe. He thought they might only want to save 
themselves trouble. He said he was not quite sixteen, and 
he certainly only looked fifteen: a most merry creature, 
though he fully realized that he was probably going to die. 

‘““ Now!” he cried, triumphantly, “ I’m going to confess!” 

And he did, in no subdued tones; with extraordinary pre- 
paration, and with a most touching boyish simplicity and 
devotion. 

All the time he knelt up in the middle of his stretcher, his 
little face full of “ recollection,” his small thin hands clasped, 
the bright black eyes tightly closed. 

“Now!” he said decisively, when he had been absolved. 
‘‘ Now, that part’s done. Now—anoint me, please.” 

He stretched himself out as flat—as flat, alas! as if he had 
been in a coffin. And eagerly turned to the priest each part 
that was to be anointed. 

‘And now!” when that was finished, “ now, my Father— 
give me Our Lord!”’ 

“ Yes, dear little son: but I must go toachurchand... .”’ 

“Well, go! Go, Father; be quick. It wouldn't do to 
die till you come back.”’ 

He didn’t look like dying so soon: but still there might be 
no time to lose, and the priest went, bringing back with him 
more than one Host, as there were several terrible-looking 
cases. 

When the little lad had received the Holy Viaticum he 
smiled and said: 

“ Now it’s all right. . . . Auf wiedersehen, mein Vater!” 

And the priest turned to move among the dying to seek 
for others of his own. 

The only other actually dying who was a Catholic was also 
German. He was dying of a fearful abdominal wound, and 
for him there seemed almost no hope. He never ceased to 
move his head, in a ghastly rhythm, from side to side as he 
spoke, and he spoke very much. He also had evidently pre- 
pared himself for confession with as much patient care as 
though he had been in a Retreat: he made it with intense 
fervour, and received Extreme Unction with the same ab- 
sorption of reverence: then Holy Viaticum. Then the priest 
read German prayers for him, out of the book he knew he 
would find in the lad’s pocket: a wonderful little book— 
prayers for everything, for the Sacraments, for Mass, for 
occasions when neither Sacrament or Mass was available, for 
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morning when on the line of march, for night when the day's 
march was over, for use before a battle, for use after a vic- 
torious action, for use after a battle that had not been victor- 
ious, for use when wounded, for use in hospital, for use 
when death should be drawing near. 

“TI am sorry,” said the old priest at last, “ that I read the 
German so badly. I have almost entirely forgotten it.” 

“Yes. You read it badly, but I can understand.” 

Then he started to talk and talked for a long time. Some- 
thing in this wise: 

* ‘My name is Anton Schuster. From Wildbad in West- 
phalia. I am twenty years old—nearly. My father and 
mother are alive: and I have seven brothers and sisters. Four 
sisters. Three brothers.”” (Always that weary head turned 
quickly from left to right, and right to left.) “They love me, 
as I love them, with the whole heart. We live in a small 
town in a flat place. Foggy at this season. The fog comes 
in at day-fall from the swampy lands outside and fills the 
streets. Then my mother goes to the window—a long win- 
dow, with plants in it. And, as she draws the curtain, she 
looks out—between the plants—down the two streets: for our 
house is at the corner of two streets. She will be doing 
that now—the day falls, does it not? She will do it every 
evening through the autumn, through the winter: and some 
evenings she will see, far down the street, a soldier coming 
home. ‘ Anton!’ she will think in her mother-heart. ‘ Anton 
coming home. Wounded, perhaps.’ But it will never be 
Anton. Never. The soldier will come near through the 
fog, and turn in at some other house. Never at our house. 
What day is this?”’ 

“Tuesday, dear son.” 

“* And on Friday I should be twenty. But there will be 
no Friday for me. I shall never be twenty. And how old 
are you, my Father?” 

“ Fifty-six years old.”’ 

“And you will live, perhaps, thirty more. I should be 
fifty then. Only I shall have been dead thirty years. And 
the war will be an old thing in history ; and when you die too 
it will not be in a strange land—is this France? or Belgium, 
or where?”’ 

“France, my little son.”’ 

“You will not die among enemies who hate you! Who 
curse you and ——”’ 

VOL. CXXVII. x 
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“Do you think I hate you? You must see that I love you, 
my poor, poor son.” 

“Ah, you! Yes. You are a priest, my Father. Priests 
can love everybody. But the rest here—they hate, hate, hate 
me.” 

“* Has not everyone been kind to you?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes. Quite. Verykind. But outside 
they hate me: and to-morrow I shall be carried outside.”’ 

The weary head moved to and fro with a passion of horror. 

“Anton! Do you give yourself any chance? Try not to 
torment yourself. Try to sleep.” 

“To sleep! What a hurry you are in. I shall sleep soon 
enough, and long enough. When I sleep I shall never wake. 
Our mother used to come and waken me—to get up and work: 
the honest, hard, kind work. She will not wake me this 
time.” 

“It will be your Father this time. And Gottes-Mutter.” 

Very, very long, the sad youth went on, never tiring of 
his frightful spectatorship of his own sadness. 

Next morning I found he was dead: the other lad not 
dead, but sufficiently recovered to have been sent away down 
the line to a base hospital. 

That evening there were eleven to bury: when the priest 
had finished the Office, he turned from the last sad trench, 
and was taking off his stole. 

‘“* But,” said the custode of the cemetery, “there is the 
German. He also was, they say, a Catholic.”’ 

“Is he not among /hose?”’ 

“He? No. He is to be put over there. 

He pointed to a corner of the great field of death, a 
Haceldama for that alien stranger. 

The little procession of English soldiers, bearing the dead 
German youth, moved silently towards the place. The Eng- 
lish and Germans, less than a league away, gave him minute 
guns all unknowingly, and dull October dusk fell drearily. 
Perhaps at that moment Anton’s mother was looking through 
the plants at her window. During the burial of the English 
and French dead a large group of French women had stood 
reverently by. Most of them had gone away then: the few 
who stayed were of the hard, hard /rico/euses type, and did 
not stay for love. They moved also towards that alien corner, 
and, as the poor body of the lad was laid into its place, some 
of them hissed. 
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It was a comfort to see the scared, horrified faces of the 
English soldiers. 

I earnestly hope no reader will think those hissing women 
typical of the French heart. 

Long afterwards in another cemetery the Ancient thanked 
a very gentle French lady who spent all her spare time deck- 
ing the graves of the hundred English soldiers buried there. 
It was a work of pure tenderness and charity: she knew well 
that their friends could never know, could never see what 
she did and thank her. 

“That,” she said simply, “is why I do it. They cannot 
come: those wives, and mothers, and sisters. I have to be 
the mother and sister of these sleepers.”’ 

“And he?” asked the Ancient, pointing. 

There was one wooden cross, with a German officer’s name 
upon it; he also had died, among the English, and been 
buried among them. His cross was like the others, but the 
French custom is to paint a tear upon the cross, and there 
was one on each English cross, on the German none: and 
on the German grave only the red sand, no plant or flower. 

“He? Ah, Monsieur, he was an enemy,” urged the gentle 
little lady. 

“In the grave there are no enemies.”’ 

Next time the Ancient came there he saw that that stran- 
ger’s grave was no longer bare. Patriot, flaming patriot, 
as every French woman is, she had set sweet herbs to grow 
upon it, and pansies. 

“* Pansies for thoughts,’ ”’ thought the Ancient. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
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T would ill beseem this royal throne of Kings, this scep- 
tred isle, to disregard, under whatever stress of warfare, 
the occurrence of the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
death of him who sang its praises in such deathless tones. 
Accordingly it is comforting to learn that on and about the 
23rd of this month various celebrations, both religious and 
secular, will be held throughout the land to commemorate the 
Tercentenary of Shakespeare. It is true that, just as the 
splendid unanimity of the nation in mind and deed against 
the assailants of Christian civilization is marred by the pre- 
sence of a few who doubt the justice of our cause and 
would defeat the high endeavour of our arms, so the strange 
small sect of Baconians are reported to be arranging a 
counter-demonstration, designed to throw scorn upon the 
memory of that poacher and stage-hand who has masqueraded 
for so long in the stolen garments of their hero. But the 
British Empire is not seriously disturbed by its pro-Germans 
nor the empire of Shakespeare by the liegemen of Bacon. 
Not that I desire to stigmatize the latter as wanting in 
patriotism. They do not hold, as Herr Chamberlain pre- 
sumably does, that the writer of the Plays was a German. 
They may even claim that, in adding the lustre of Shake- 
speare to the renown of Bacon, they are fashioning a lumin- 
ary unsurpassed and unsurpassable in all the annals of litera- 
ture. Certainly, if Bacon threw off the Shakespearean drama 
in the leisure moments of an exceptionally busy public life, 
we are confronted, several centuries before his time, with the 
Superman towards whom the race is evolving! If anything, 
therefore, the Baconians may style themselves more patriotic 
in claiming for their country a distinction so unparalleled. 
Still, it is regrettable to see any want of harmony in 
the homage paid to the man to whom an unshaken tradition 
assigns the glory of having so wonderfully enriched human 
thought and language. It is not my purpose to defend his 
claims. That has been done quite adequately by Mrs. Carmi- 
chael Stopes and Sir Sidney Lee. Still less do I wish to claim 
for Shakespeare, as some do, the réle of an inspired teacher 
of morality. Christian morals are elaborated plainly enough 
in God’s authentic revelation. The meaning of life, man’s 
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duty and destiny, the ideals of truth and goodness, the mys- 
tery of evil, do not puzzle the mind irradiated by the light 
of faith and secure in the fold of the Church. But the true 
poet has a high and important function in witnessing to the 
truth both in belief and conduct, presenting it in its various 
aspects, and clothing and emphasizing it with all the gifts 
of imagination he possesses. Shakespeare, as one of the 
greatest of poets, abounds in eloquent passages in exposition 
and praise of Christian virtue. Whatever his own dogmatic 
belief was, he had the grace to see and appreciate moral 
beauty in its every form. Whatever his own practice was, 
and his tone is sometimes sadly loose, he never, like the filthy 
Restoration drama, flattered vice or even condoned it. When 
he praises holiness it is of the type seen in Christian saints ; 
the old traditional moral teaching of Catholicism, not the 
antinomianism of Luther or the rigorism of the Puritans forms 
the basis of his “ message.’’ The cases where his ethics are 
definitely unCatholic are comparatively few, and ascribable 
mostly to dramatic needs. So that, in spite of the scepti- 
cism he displays here and there, if it be not wholly due to the 
character of the person who utters it, Carlyle had some cause 
for speaking of Shakespeare as the noblest product of 
medizval Catholicism.! He was not, like Dante, in the full 
stream of the authentic tradition: on the other hand, he did 
not wander with Milton in the arid wastes of Protestantism.: 
There seems little doubt that his parents were Catholics. 
He himself was born in the 7th year of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
baptized, according to law, by a minister of the new religion. 
He married a Protestant wife, and his children were brought 
up in that faith, so he could hardly himself have had much 
formal Catholic training. Already when he was a school- 
boy the heavy hand of persecution was pressing the life out 
of Catholicism, and the pressure grew heavier all during the 
reign of the queen. The wonder is that he ventured to show 
such sympathy with the old faith, and made so little and such 
slighting mention of the new in his dramas. For the age 
teemed with literary abuse of “ Popery,” and the air was 
full of the rumours of plots against the newly established 
religion. 
However, that is a point which has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed, and the truth is gradually emerging. No faith or 
 Feroes and Hero-Woyrship, Lect. 111, p. 95 (edit. 1873). 
* The question of his real belief is elaborately discussed in Father H. S. 
Bowden’s The Religion of Shakespeare, a valuable work, though too ¢x parte to be 
final. 
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sect or party can definitely claim Shakespeare as its own. 
People with strong prejudices will still manage to persuade 
themselves that their views are also his, but a general survey 
of the whole evidence cannot but assure us that the poet does 
not “commit himself.”” In any case, Catholics can enjoy 
his plays, apart from the coarseness and occasional indecency 
that disfigure them, without being pained by travesty or abuse 
of their faith. 

Clearly there is no better way of honouring the memory 
of a great teacher than by refreshing our own in regard to 
his teaching. One may find in this case some beautiful or strik- 
ing passage on nearly every page, but a perusal of the whole 
output, by the parallels and the contrasts it reveals, is neces- 
sary to appreciate aright this myriad-minded man. Some 
results of such a perusal may be given here, not as a simple 
catalogue of “ beauties ’’’ such as a dictionary of quotations 
can supply, but merely to indicate some points of interest 
concerning the mind and style of the great poet. Dickens, 
as editor of A// the Year Round, once received a MS. en- 
titled ‘“ Orient Pearls at Random Strung.”” His note, on re- 
turning the verses, as it is the envy of every editor, so it con- 
tains an obvious warning to all compilers of elegant extracts. 
He wrote: “ Dear Sir,—Too much string. Yours, C.D.” I 
shall take care, therefore, that my string of comments is not 
unnecessarily evident. 

A marked characteristic of these dramas is their gnomic 
wealth. Shakespeare was exceptionally skilful in clothing 
aphorisms and general truths in the aptest language, senten- 
tious, splendid, eloquent, with pauses, breaks, and varying 
cadences that show him perfect master of his craft. Listen 
to the ring of this— 

Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument ; 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When Honouwr’s at the stake. 
Hamlet, ix. 4.) 
and of this— 
And what’s in prayer but this twofold force, 
To be forestalléd ere we come to fall 


Or pardoned, being down? 
(Hamle?, iii. 3.) 


Hamlet, of course, is full of such passages, but even more 
so is Richard //., for that king makes a sort of profession 
of moralizing. How musical are the following— 
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for within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antick sits, 


Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp. 
Richard 17, iii. 2.) 


Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king. 
(Richard II, ibid.) 


This idea, in a different connection, receives a more sonor- 
ous setting in Macbeth (ii. 2): 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine 

Making the green one red ! 


One may set down without comment a number of these wise 
and pithy sayings scattered through the plays. The diffi- 
culty is to choose amid such abundance. 


What custom wills, in all things should we do’t, 
The dust on antique Time would lie unswept 
And mountainous error be too highly heaped 


For truth to overpeer. 
(Coriolanus, ii. 3.) 


And oftentimes to win us to our harm 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 
(Macbeth, i. 3.) 


Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself: so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in the husband’s heart. 
(Twelfth Night, ii. 4.) 


The sense of death is most in apprehension, 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 
(Measure for Measure, iii. v.) 


Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell, 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 


Yet grace must still look so. 
(Macbeth, iv. 2.) 


In religion 
What damnéd error, but some sober brow 


Will bless it, and approve it with a text ? 
(Merchant of Venice, iii. 2.) 
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‘ , *tis better to be lowly born 
And range with humble livers in content 
Than to be perked up in a glistening grief 
And wear a golden sorrow. 
(Henry VIII, ii. 3-) 


late sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 
(King Lear, iv. 6. 


One feels that, thus wielded by the hand of a supreme 
artist, there could be no apter instrument than these un- 
rhymed “ iambic pentameters ’’—ten-syllabled, five-accented 
lines—for the expression of great truths. Marlowe, who was 
born in the same year as Shakespeare, is said to have been 
the first to discover the suitability of this medium, but his 
“ mighty line ” — the “ drumming decasyllabon " which dis- 
pleased some of his contemporaries—became far more mighty 
in the hands of his friend and fellow dramatist, who soon 
learnt to discard rhyme, and to capture the subtler harmonies 
of varied stress and “ apt alliteration.”” How infinitely the 
type-metre, such as— 





Ah, when the means are gone that buy this praise 
The breath is gone whereof this praise is made. 
Timon of Athens, ii. 2. 


can be varied, the foregoing and the following short passages 
will illustrate— 


Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when restie sloth 
Finds the down-pillow hard 


(Cymbelinz, iii. € 


Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 
‘King John, iii. 4) 


Oh thou dissembling cub! What wilt thou be 
When Time hath sow’d a grizzle on thy case? 
( Twelfth Night, V. I.) 


Holloa your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling Gossip of the air 
Cry out—Olivia ! 


Ibid. i. 5.) 
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How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 


Makes ill deeds done ! 
(King John, iv. 2.) 


When with his Amazonian chin he drove 


The bristled lips before him. 
(Coriolanus, ii. 2.) 


As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 
(Julius Caesar, ii. 1.) 


The mention of Marlowe recalls his most famous couplet— 


Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 
(Faustus, V. 2.) 


This idea Shakespeare stooped to borrow and, alas! con- 
trary to his wont, did not improve in adapting. In 7voilus 
and Cressida (ii. 2) we read of this same Helen: 


Why, she’s a pear! 
Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand ships 


And turned crown’d kings to merchants ! 


And probably a more remote echo of the same great lines 
occurs in Richard //. (iv. 1): 


Was this face the face 
That every day under his household roof 
Did keep ten thousand men? 


But although Shakespeare, like Montaigne, took his good 
wherever he found it, it generally grew better under his 
hands. Nor was he above plagiarizing from himself, in 
the sense that in his later work he repeated and re-elabor- 
ated ideas previously expressed. Consider the passages which 
are said to indicate his scepticism about human destiny. It 
is strangely supposed to be illustrated from that very play 
wherein belief in Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory are most 
clearly indicated. For Hamlet’s doubts— 


To die; to sleep ; 
To sleep ; perchance to dream : ay, there’s the rub,— 


concern rather what will follow death than whether death 
will end conscious life. Hamlet has no doubt at all as to 
the soul’s immortality (i. 4). And a few years later in 
Measure jor Measure Claudio expresses, with imagery worthy 
of Dante, the same doubt about the issue of death: 
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Ay, but to die and go we know not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribb’d ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 

The pendent world : or to be worse than worst 

Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 

Imagine howling : ’tis too horrible ! 
(Measure for Measure, iii. 1.) 


There remain two passages from later plays that savour 
somewhat of agnosticism, but neither can be fairly reckoned 
as the poet’s own view. They are both uttered by persons 
in extreme agitation, and have a “ dramatic” application. 
The first is Macbeth’s exclamation on hearing that his wife 
was dead: 

Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
(Maé heth, Vv 5-) 
The other occurs in the Zemfest (iv. 1), when Prospero is 
agitated by the sudden remembrance of Caliban’s project 
against his life, and dismisses the spirit-pageant hurriedly 
‘into thin air,” a fate which he portends for all creation: 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


To consider now some other parallels. The noble descrip- 
tion of mercy in the Merchant of Venice (iv. 1), particularly 
the passage— 

it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthronéd in the heart of kings, 
It is an attribute to God Himself, 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea consider this, 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to rende: 
The deeds of mercy. 
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was repeated in other, and it could not but be in less eloquent, 


words in a much later play, Jleasure for Measure (ii. 2), 
where Isabella thus petitions Angelo- 


No ceremony that to great ones ‘longs 

Not the King’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon nor the judge’s robe 
Becomes them with one half so good a gracc 
As mercy does 


Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once ; 
And He, that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 

If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? 


Finally the idea is glanced at, briefly and pithily, in /am/et 


ll. 2): 
Use every man according to his deserts and who should ’scap 
In Hamlet (i. 2) too occurs the famous 


Oh that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter ! 


which is repeated ten years later in Cymdeline thus (iv. 14 


Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. 


And one of Hamlet’s best known apostrophes (i. 5 


The time is out of joint : O cursed spite 
That I was ever born to set it right: 


is thus anticipated in an early play, Aivg John (v. 7 


Be of good comfort, Prince: for you are born 
To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 


The inadequacy of mere theory or good advice to alleviate 
suffering is a frequent subject of satire. “Says Leonato in 
Much Ado about Nothing (v. 1): 

Men 
Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel; but, tasting i 
Their counsel turns to passion which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 


= 
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Charm ache with air and agony with words. 


For there was never yet philosopher 

That could endure the tooth-ache patiently, 
However they have writ the style of gods 
And made a push at chance and sufferance 


And earlier in the same play (iii. 2) Benedict comments: 
Well, every one can master a grief but he that has it. 
One of the first dramas, 7he Comedy of Errors (ii. 1), has 
much on the same point: 


They can be meek that have no other cause. 

A wretched soul, bruis’d with adversity, 

We bid be quiet when we hear it cry ; 

But were we burdened with like weight of pain 
As much or more we should ourselves complain. 


Finally Bolingbroke, in Richard //. (i. 3), answers attempts 
to console him for his banishment by disclaiming the power 
of imagination over reality in the following vivid contrast 

Oh! who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 

By bare imagination of a feast? 

Or wallow naked in December snows 

By thinking of fantastic summer’s heat ? 

It is supposed that 7he Winter's Tale and Cymbeline were 
both composed in the same year in the maturity of Shakes- 
peare’s powers. It is remarkable that both contain a flower- 
passage, which reaches the very height of imaginative beauty. 
The better known is Perdita’s description: 

O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now that frighted thou lett’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon: daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength. 
Winter's Tale, iv. 3.) 
For his part, Arviragus in Cymdeline (iv. 2) protests: 

With fairest flowers 
While summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azur’d hare-bell, like thy veins, no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath. 
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Poor Ophelia in her flower-piece (Hamlet, iv. 5) is more 
concerned with the meaning than the appearance of her 
various blooms. “ There is pansies, that’s for thoughts." 

And so one may wander endlessly through this rich garden, 
noting the immense variety of its produce as well as its points 
of similarity. One is struck occasionally by anticipations of 
later poets. Tennyson, perhaps, more than any modern, 
achieved the high sentiousness of Shakespeare, and many 
passages in the /¢y//s are not unworthy of the master mind. 
For instance— 

But in me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 


Of greatness to know well I am not great. 
(Lancelot and Elatne. 


is pure Shakespearean, recalling Isabella’s 


Let me be ignorant and in nothing good 
But graciously to know I am no better. 
(Measure for Measure, ii. 4.) 


Less direct perhaps is the resemblance between Aricl’s 


The tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops 


From eaves of reeds. 
(Zempest, v. 1.) 


and 


Come, Spring, for now from all the dripping eaves 
The spear of ice hath wept itself away. 
(Progress of Spring.) 


The other great Victorian, Browning, so dramatic in all 
his works, has much of Shakespeare’s force and vividness. 
A perusal of 7he Winter's Tale especially will reveal many 
striking parallels, at least in form of expression. Leontes 
tormented by jealousy questions his man Camillo in perfect 
Browning-ese: 


Cam. At the good queen’s entreaty. 
Leon. At the queen’s, be’t: ‘good’ should be pertinent 
But so it is, itis not. Was this taken 
By any understanding pate but thine? 
For thy conceit is soaking, will draw in 
More than the common blocks: not noted is’t 
But of the finer nature? by some severals 
Of headpiece extraordinary? lower messes 
Perchance are to this business purblind, say. 
(Winters Tale, i. 2.) 
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And when the King in Hexry /V., Part I. (iii. 2) says 


They surfeited with honey and began 
To loathe the taste of sweetness—whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 
he surely sowed the seed of 
A little more—and how much it is! 
A little less—-and what worlds away ! 

However, the later poets have a harder task than Shakes- 
peare. Three centuries of bards have pegged out nearly all 
the available claims on Parnassus. There may be still room 
on the upper peaks, but the slopes are terribly overcrowded ; 
and there is much trespassing. But that need only trouble 
the poets. Those who merely read poetry can remain on the 
summits if they please and explore at their leisure that loftiest 
of peaks, named Shakespeare. 

There is much to be gained from the process; not only 
the spiritual uplifting which comes from contact with a great 
mind, for Shakespeare is always on the side of the angels, but 
much insight into the tricks of the poetic trade. Yet if there 
is one thing more astonishing than his marvellous skill in 
language it is his marvellous carelessness. “‘ Shakespeare 
never blotted a line,” said an admirer, and we can all echo 
Ben Jonson’s comment—‘ Would that he had blotted a thous- 
and.”” Why he who wrote so grandly— 

Not marble, not the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme— 
took no more pains than he did to perfect and preserve that 
powerful rhyme is a mystery which his biographers have never 
satisfactorily explained. When we think of the countless 
obscurities, defects of plot and characterization, scurrilities 
and so on that mar the plays as we find them, it is strange 
that their author, who must have been conscious of their 
value, should not have been more conscious of their defects, 
should have been content to leave more than half of them 
in MS. in the hands of his stage-company, and to have done 
so little to secure the accuracy of those that were printed. 
Perhaps he meant to collect and revise them all later on, when 
he had recovered them for his own use. Unfortunately, he 
was not given the chance. His death, which we are com- 
memorating, occurred in his fifty-second year, five years after 
he had ceased to write. Only seven years later, in 1623, ap- 
peared the first collected edition of his plays. What should 
we not give if he had lived to annotate it? 


J. KEATING. 











HERODIAS 


HAT went ye out to see? 
The Voice of one crying in the wilderness: 
For the Voice haunted me. 


It said: Alone am | 
With the windy desert’s wide emptiness, 
With God and the sky. 


It cried: I am fed 
On the brook and the locust-bean and wild honey, 
The rock is my bed. 


It called: I am free! 
Through dance-music and the clink of money 
The Voice daunted me. 


For the voice was too pure 
(More than child’s or the voice of sunlit fountains) 
For me to endure. 


So, because I had heard, 
I bid my Fowler reach out to his mountains 
And net me that bird. 


From the palace scarp 
I peered down the stone pit on my capture, 
While the sword was made sharp. 


And the Voice, at the end, 
Was a song, and the tone was of gladness and rapture 
For greeting a friend. 


When the steel flashed above 
I knew my hate in the root and the springing, 
For the song was of Love. 


Tell, O dead Face, tell— 
Will they deafen me to your terrible singing, 
The fire-storms of hell? 


GEOFFREY BLISS. 








THE LAND OF YOUTH 


“* May be it was yesterday, or fifty years ago.” 


AIV of the golden hair will never come to carry me 
to Tirnanoge, on her snow-white steed; but there 
are other ways of reaching the Land of Youth, and 
sometimes in dreams I take the noon train from Paddington 
and we thunder along through the green counties to 
Tirnanoge. 

You, sir, reading the financial columns of 7he Times, as 
you sit frowning in the corner, and you, madam, wiling the 
long hours with the last sultry novel of Virginia Savage, 
who seems to know more of the wicked ways of man than can 
possibly be good for a mere Rib,—you had not noticed, per- 
haps, that the occupant of the other corner has undergone a 
mysterious change, or else she got out at the last station, and 
a little girl has taken the place of the mature being who 
was sitting there when the train left Paddington. A good 
many people take the noon train to Tirnanoge,—unprincipled 
persons who travel without a ticket and have a disconcerting 
trick of diminishing or vanishing, like the Cheshire cat's grin, 
but they always re-appear when the porter calls out “ Tirna- 
noge.”’ You don’t know the station, but I do, and if it 
please you to stop there, I will be your guide to the little 
town—it may be your only chance of visiting Tirnanoge. 

Let us sit close to the window, for we are over the Border 
now among the hills, and the speech of the porters has a 
homely and familiar sound. The air grows strangely sweet— 
have you forgotten the scent of honeysuckle, and the frag- 
rance of the hayfields that border the track? Listen,—that is 
the hoarse murmur of the Severn rushing over its rocky bed: 
it seems to be singing the same song we knew when we were 
young. 

Now the sun has set and the hills stand darkly green and 
a broken rampart against the daffodil splendours of 





purple 


the west. The cool wind of evening blows in our face, 
sweeter than all the perfumes of Araby, for it blows from 
Tirnanoge, and now the train glides into the little station 
and we scramble joyfully out. 
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Leave all the foolish wise things you have so painfully 
acquired so far from Tirnanoge, you won't want them here. 

There is no one to meet us, for they did not know we 
should choose to-night out of all the years for coming back, 
but we need not walk the two dusty miles to the town unless 
we like, for there is the station "bus,—we call it “ buz”’ 
locally. You might notice that it is a very ramshackle wag- 
gonette, but I don't, for 1 am looking at old Tom's face, 
which wears a smile of welcome—he knows me, you see, 
and will presently be asking in a hoarse whisper when the 
boys will be coming home. 

There isn’t too much room in the “ buz” because it is 
carrying all the parcels for the little post office. There is 
a very large one addressed to Miss Mefanwy Evans, and we 
know that it contains a glorious hat from Shrewsbury, and 
that Miss Mefanwy will burgeon forth in it on Sunday— 
you just wait and see! 

There is a large crate of fowls too, going to Pant y Maen, 
which old Tom balances precariously on the seat beside us, 
and the hens crane their necks through the wooden battens, 
fixing us with their fiery yellow eyes, full of doubt and ap- 
prehension. 

But now we are off, and the horse toils leisurely up the 
steep, winding road, and soon we shall see the long shoulder 
of the “ Town Hill,” with its gaunt leaning pines, through 
which even on the hottest day the wind sings an eternal 
mournful song. There is the wooded slope of the Frydd, 
the larch trees all in their delicate new bravery,—don't you 
love their silky, spicy tassels? It is an enchanted little wood 
that, haunt of innumerable squirrels and sanctuary of birds. 
There, in Springtime, is a carpet of primroses and delicate 
windflower, and long spears of sunlight pierce the ardent 
green of the waving larch trees, and the bracken uncurls to 
the fugitive kisses of the sun, and the wind’s caress ; —oh, 
in all the wide world is there anywhere a dearer little wood 
than that? But perhaps if we walked there in the tender 
green twilight of this summer evening we might meet the 
happy little ghosts of our youthful selves, who would not 
know us now—for far away from Tirnanoge we change. 

Now we are winding under the bold bluff on which the old 
castle stands,—it is a ruin now and has been ever since Crom- 
well's troops battered it down, but here for many centuries 
dwelt proud wardens of the Marches, and over the rolling 
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hills westward, many a forgotten Welsh prince swept with 
his fiery hordes to harry and besiege. We have played among 
the ruins often, picking the daisies in the ruined keep, and 
looking with awe at the grey broken walls; we have won- 
dered what sad old secrets they hid. If only the boys and 
girls who leaned from the battlements, say five hundred years 
ago, could come back and tell us of their day! But they 
never will, and their home is the home of the winds now, and 
the haunt of the chattering jackdaws, and even when the sun 
shines this is a sad old place. 

But at last we are in the little town,—this is Tirnanoge! 
You don’t think much of it;—ah, but wait awhile, Mr. 
Worldly-Wiseman, you haven't seen all its hidden wonders 
yet. Let us drive up the street—‘ Broad Street,’—broad 
indeed in our childish eyes, and get out at the Post Office, 
which is also a chemist’s shop and a stationer’s besides, and 
turning up a little side street we shall come to a tiny shop with 
a little bulging bow window, that has panes of thick green 
glass. There, if it please you, we can buy pink sugar mice, 
white ones too, and brown ones flavoured with cinnamon, 
with dear little tails of white string; or we can get Turkish 
delight, or stripey sugar sticks, or bull’s eyes; behind the 
counter is an old lady with silvery hair dressed in ringlets ; 
she wears a cap with lace lappets ornamented with lavender 
rosettes. Her faded blue eyes are so sweet and kind, but a 
little vague, and if you buy some bull's eyes she will probably 
give you overweight—the price of sugar mice, four a penny, 
is arbitrary, and not subject to any fluctuations in the market. 

Then if you are a great friend and constant customer, she 
will invite you behind the counter, and there you may sit on 
the settle beside the little bantam hen who has her nest there, 
and, daily it seems, pays tribute of a tiny egg to her gentle 
old mistress. 

Presently, as you sit there with dangling legs, very happy, 
as who indeed would not be, with such privileges as do not 
fall to the common lot, the little old lady, who bears the 
name of one of the ancient princely houses of Wales, will 
tell you in a soft whisper, that if she had her “ rights ” the 
old castle would be hers. Then she holds your little hand 
and sighs. If you are painfully wise, you might wonder 
what earthly use that broken and melancholy pile would be 
to her; but we are not troubled with that infirmity in Tirna- 
noge, so we sit and gaze at our old friend with awestruck 
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eyes. Later, we go home and dream beautiful dreams of 
finding a buried box somewhere, in the secret passage may 
be, which tradition says leads from the castle to the old Hall 
in the park. It contains the title deeds which will restore 
her castle to our old lady. Then will she be under no further 
necessity to sell sugar mice, four a penny, but will dwell 
in the old castle, marvellously reconstructed by some swift 
process known only in Tirnanoge, and we shall be invited 
to tea! 

But it is growing dusk now, and the curfew will soon be 
ringing, so let us go up the steep road past the church, and 
the bowling-green where the townsfolk played bowls long 
ago, perhaps when some great galleons, of which we have 
heard tell, were setting sail to the ports of disaster. 

The lilacs are in full bloom and a gust of perfume meets 
us as we come to the wicket-gate—we are home now. 

I shall sleep well to-night, in the great four-poster with 
the green and white hangings, though I may wake to sigh 
with sheer contentment as the night air, sweet with the breath 
of dewy meadows and spicy woods, comes to me through 
the lattice, bringing, too, the rusty note of the corn-crake, 
who keeps late hours it seems. There is another little window 
looking across to the churchyard, where under the shadow of 
the honey-sweet lime trees other sleepers rest—happy, God 
grant—but not the owl’s hoot nor the corn-crake’s cry breaks 
their deep peace. One might rest well there under the mossy 
turf, with the familiar green hills watching round. 

To-morrow will be a fine day, Tirnanoge weather-—and I 
will take you through the meadows to the old Hall. We will 
go through the garden between clipped juniper and box trees, 
sombre sentinels of the old-world pleasaunce, and in through 
the little postern cut in the double doors, passing from the 
blue and golden glory of the day into the dim gloom of 
the forsaken house. It has sunk deeply on its foundations, 
and the oak floors are upheaved and depressed at all sorts 
of curious levels; but there are no young feet there now to 
trip over the shining expanses, no musicians play in the gal- 
lery overhead, and all the echoing rooms are only memory- 
haunted. It wears a strange, watchful air, this old house, 
as if it waited in silence for some returning. The lattice win- 
dows looking on to the blossoming garden are like old wistful 
eyes, dim with long vigils. But the soul of it has gone, 
no hearth fires burn there now, no joy and grief pulse beneath 
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its roof, it is given over to age and decay, sad in its loneli- 
ness as forsaken homes of men must ever be. 

But since we may not light the hearth fires and wake the 
forgotten dead to love and life again, let us leave the old 
house and go out into the July day. Wandering through 
the park we shall come to “ Offa’s Dyke.” It is but a low 
mossy ditch now, starred with primroses in Spring,—the old 
fierce days of fear and foray are over here, and opening the 
dividing gate between England and Wales we can stand 
boldly with one foot in either country, well assured that no 
fiery Celt will spring upon us from the woodlands, no ruth- 
less Mercian hale us over the boundary to chop off our hand. 
They are all asleep under the green turf, dust with the 
mother-dust, and earth keeps old secrets well, or we could 
never be happy, even in Tirnanoge. 

So, unafraid, we may swing on the boundary-gate or roam 
through the flowery copses, where the birds are chirping to 
their nestlings, and we wonder whether Offa, whom we pic- 
ture rather shaggy about the hair and beard, ever knew a 
summer day so fair as this. Perhaps he, too, as we, comes 
back to wander through Tirnanoge sometimes. 

Must you go? Why, I have not shown you half there is to 
see. You will come again some day, and perhaps you under- 
stand now why I sometimes take the noon train and travel—— 
without a ticket—to the little town in the cup of the hills. 


DOROTHEA BIRCH. 




















MISCELLANEA 


I CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


PHILLIPS BROOKS AND CATHOLICISM. 


EW American ecclesiastics have won more general re- 
pn than the distinguished preacher Phillips Brooks 
(1835—1893), who during the last two years of his life was 
Bishop of Massachusetts in the American Episcopal Church. 
Glancing through a rather elaborate biography of this very 
popular clergyman, published in England as recently as 
1908,! we came across the following passage. It contains, 
as the reader will see, a curious illustration of the ignorance 
concerning Catholic services which still survives in many 
Anglican circles. The extract is apparently taken from 
Bishop Brooks’ diary, or possibly from a letter, and is con- 
cerned with a visit to Europe in 1865. 


On Sunday in the morning I went to the Cathedral (at Frank- 
fort) and heard some fine German music and a sermon in Ger- 
man from some priest or other which interested me much. It 
was the most earnest preaching, at least, which it has been my 
lot to hear in the Old World. . . . In the afternoon I went 
again to the Cathedral and heard the same man preach; and 
then came the service of {the Benediction] of the Mass, with the 
most superb congregational singing I ever heard—it rings in my 
ears now. Those full German voices, every one singing the 
sonorous German words, produced a wonderful effect. I almost 
trembled when I saw and felt the power of pure emotion in reli- 
gious things, and thought I could understand how so many have 
yielded to the impulse to bow as that splendid procession of 
the host went by with its thrilling incense and thrilling music, 
and then by and by bowed to the system of the church it belonged 
to.? 

We reproduce the passage exactly as it is printed, square 
brackets and all, and we do not pretend to decide whether 
Dr. Brooks or his biographer is responsible for the idea that 
the service at which he had been present in the afternoon was 
“'the Benediction] of the Mass."’ In contrast to this it is 


1 Phillips Brooks. By Alexander V.G. Allen. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


1908. 
2 Lid. cit. p. 194. 
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interesting to note the effect produced upon Dr. Brooks by 
a short tour through the principal ecclesiastical centres of 
Anglicanism, undertaken in the course of the same autumn. 
Of this his biographer writes: 


Among his final impressions he records his disappointment in 
cathedrals. “Cathedral life has come to appear to me, with all 
its elegant retirement, one of the most disagreeable of things, 
and Cathedral towns the deadest things in England.”? 


Again he remarks: 


What shall we say of these old Cathedrals? Are they the 
splendid pillars that hold up still the arches of a real live wor- 
ship and faith in England, or are they rather the golden nails 
from which the vast canopy once hung but has rotted and fallen 
away, or like the golden pins that once held plates of gold upon 
the walls and now the more their preciousness shines only tell 
the more how what they held has dropped away? (lI. 559.) 


Not without interest is the following passage from a letter 
written by Dr. Brooks on a first visit to Rome in February, 
1866: 


It was an unceasing and infinite delight. Rome is so much 
greater and fuller than I had ever dreamed of. ... Toa 
Protestant the Coliseum, like St. Peter's, is too vast and too great 
for Roman sectarianism to keep. They both are among the great 
religious temples of the race, where all humanity may worship 
and confess in the presence of all that recalls the exhibitions of 
mankind's highest and lowest natures. One morning I climbed 
to the roof and galleries and dome of St, Peter's. More than 
ever I seemed to pass beyond the narrowness of the sectarianism 
of the place, and feel as if it were indeed what one loves to 
dream it might be, truly Catholic, the great religious home of 
humanity, where every good impulse, every true charity, every 
deep faith, every worship, and every benevolence should find a 
representation—the great harmony of all the discords of well- 
meaning and conflicting religious educations and progresses.” 


Similarly he says: 


Holy Week at Rome is not a humbug, as people say, full as 
it is of things stupid, tiresome and disagreeable, but the Miserere 
in the Sistine, the benediction from the balcony [which he also 
describes as “one of the grandest sights I ever saw”, the solemn 
moment of the elevation of the Host at Easter, and the illumina- 


bid. p. 193. 2 /bid. p. 200. 
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tion of St. Peter’s, these all seem to reach very remarkably 
the great ideal of the central religious commemoration of 
Christendom. 

What a pity that a mind so open to the appeal of spiritual 
beauty did not look closer still and draw the inference which 
is after all inevitable. 

As an illustration of the inventiveness of American journ- 
alism, the following is full of interest: 

Mr. Brooks had no interview with the Pope nor does he express 
any desire for one. But there were those to whom it seemed a 
necessity to connect the Bishop of Rome with Phillips Brooks. 
That two such personages should be near each other without meet- 
ing contradicted the presumptions of life. In the absence of 
exact knowledge it was only necessary to draw on the imagination 
for the facts, as in an amusing article in one of the Philadelphia 
papers, giving an account of a conversation between the Pope 
and Phillips Brooks, when they discussed the question of Chris- 
tian unity. The Pope was represented as greatly interested and 
intimated the possibility of a Cardinal’s hat as an inducement to 
him to labour for the union of the Anglican Church with the 


Church of Rome. (lI. 581.) 
mm. Ft. 


“So AS TO DECEIVE EVEN THE ELECT.” 
"Th ee Society of SS. Peter and Paul is not anti-Christ. 
We have no doubt that its directors are full of zeal for 
Christianity according to their knowledge, which presumably 
will not be the case with the Man of Lawlessness. Yet with 
full recognition of that zeal, and a certain admiration for 
some of its material products, we are obliged to consider this 
Society as a real and present peril to the Catholic Faith. It 
doubtless does all, even more emphatically, that the Cath- 
olicizing party in the Church of England has long been doing,! 
in the way of familiarizing those it influences with Catholic 
ideas and exploding the false and illogical doctrines of Pro- 
testantism. Yet this accidental result of its activities should 
not blind us to the real and permanent harm it threatens to do 
to the coming generation in this country. The devil has 
various ways of discrediting the Faith. There is the frontal 
attack of the rationalist, who rejects belief in a future life. 
There are attacks from flank and rear by various imperfect 
forms of Christianity. But the assault which does not aim 
* See, for many details, ‘‘The Latest Portent of Anglicanism,” by H. S. 
Dean, THE MonTu, July, rgr5. 
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at extinguishing the light of the world, but tries to set up 
another as like it as possible, borrowing what it can of its 
peculiar effulgence, is perhaps the most dangerous of all. 
The many who will come in the latter days, saying “I am 
Christ,” will be able to claim certain Christlike characteris- 
tics, and the more they have the better able will they be to 
deceive. The better, therefore, the counterfeit of Catholicism 
that is set up, the greater the danger of even the elect being 
seduced. 

Now the people whom the Society of SS. Peter and Paul 
represents are imitating Catholicism very closely, not only 
in the equipment of their churches and the rites and cere- 
monies therein enacted, but also in the literature which this 
Society publishes. From time to time we have noticed this 
literature, and remarked on the material excellence of its 
get-up and the Catholic tone of its message. <A recent batch 
of books from the same source exhibits the same character- 
istics. There is a volume entitled Daily Readings for Lent 
jrom the Bible and the Fathers gathered jrom the Breviary, 
for the contents of which, of course, there can be nothing but 
praise. There is a series called “ Practical Prayers,” little 
six-page booklets, priced at id. each and containing such 
devotions as Ax Office of the Blessed Sacrament, of the 
Sacred Heart, of our Lady, of the Dead, the Stations of the 
Cross, and Prayers jor Mass. Further, there are other num- 
bers of the penny Canterbury Books series, containing Se/ec- 
tions from the Imitation, Gospel Readings for a Month, The 
Forty Days of Lent, and soon. All these are almost wholly 
Catholic, details in some of the liturgical books and the use of 
the Protestant Version alone indicating their provenance. 

But it is the largest book of all, 4 Handbook of the Chris- 
tian Religion, by the Rev. H. B. Young (price 2s. 6d. net), 
that illustrates the particular danger to which we have called 
attention. For this book teaches, implicitly and explicitly, 
the historical fable of Continuity, a fable as faise as the old 
Protestant Tradition and destined, unless overthrown, to be 
equally injurious to truth. As far as this book’s influence 
extends, it will create an impression that the Anglican Church 
now existing is the same Church as existed here before the 
Protestant Reformation. It simply ignores the continued ex- 
istence of that Church which was robbed and wounded under 
the Tudors and the Stuarts, which sent its martyrs by hun- 
dreds to the block or the gallows, which maintained, after the 
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loss of all its temporal goods, its continuity with the past 
through various forms of ecclesiastical government (Arch- 
priests, Vicars Apostolic, and so forth), which was never 
separated from the centre of unity, and which received again 
in due course its full hierarchical equipment. The author 
is not wanting in boldness. He actually tries to identify the 
Anglican Church by the four marks of Unity, Catholicity, 
Holiness, and Apostolicity. His little section (pp. 76—77) 
on the Catholicity of the Anglican Church, wherein he pro- 
fesses to answer “ some of the allegations ” against her, simply 
amounts to an insinuation, conveyed in a series of rhetorical 
questions, that the establishment which Henry and Elizabeth 
moulded to their designs was identical with the English 
Church in Henry VII.’s time. It is the old argument, once 
igain, that the Church of England “ merely washed her face,” 
to which the sufficient answer is that, on the contrary, she 
really washed her Head off. 

Recently in these pages! the Rev. J. B. McLaughlin, 
O.S.B., in a valuable paper which we trust will not be lost 
sight of, developed an argument which these Anglican writers 
cannot be brought to face; reasonably enough, because it is 
unanswerable. The argument briefly is this—If the English 
Church, before and after the English Reformation, was un- 
changed in essence, how explain the idea, which was held 
by all the agents of that Reformation, those, 7.e., most likely 
to know, and which has spread over all the world and re- 
mains embedded in all the literary and historical traditions of 
this country, that somehow an “old ’’ Church was then re- 
placed by a “new’’? It cannot be explained except by the 
one hypothesis, viz., that that was what actually occurred. 
Therefore, the high Anglicans ignore it and go on pretending 
that the difficulty does not exist. And thus, instead of the 
old falsehood that the Catholic Church became corrupted 
and was sunk in damnable idolatry for six hundred odd years, 
there is sown in the susceptible minds of young High Church 
folk the subtler falsehood that the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land, in defence of which More and Fisher and the Tyburn 
Martyrs laid down their lives, was all the while the Church to 
which their persecutors belonged! The Society of SS. Peter 
and Paul exists to spread this falsehood, and therefore we 
cannot but consider it a real menace to the true Faith. 

= 
1 Tue Montu for February, p. 134. ‘‘ Discontinuity: An Unexplained 
Tradition.’ 
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II TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


No patriotic man or woman can read some of 
The Degradation the pleas which are advanced before the re- 
of Conscience. Cruiting tribunals without a sense of shame, It 
is not merely that the Compulsory Service Act 
has revealed the presence amongst us of a number of people 
who are frankly absorbed in self, and cannot conceive of any 
higher duty than that of taking care of themselves, Every nation 
possesses such men, incapable for one reason or another of rising 
to the height demanded by a national crisis, and content to live 
in safety whilst others fight on their behalf. They lack that 
combination of clear understanding and strong will which we 
call character. But there are others who make a virtue out of 
their refusal and degrade conscience from the réle of guide to 
right action which God has given to that faculty. These men 
confuse two distinct and separable things which pass under the 
one name, viz., knowledge of duty and sense of obligation. Both 
alike are called conscience, yet the former pertains to the mind, 
the latter affects the will. They can be, and often are, developed 
quite independently ; we may have a perfect knowledge of our 
duty yet be wholly opposed to doing it; we may be eager to do 
it yet not know what it is. Only in the latter case can we claim 
to be conscientious objectors; in the former, we are probably 
cowards or slackers. Readiness to follow conscience is neces- 
sary for good faith. It is our response to the pressure of God's 
will on our own, ¢ke one point of perceptible contact between 
the Creator and His creature. Weare never wrong in so yielding 
obedience, {.e., in doing what we honestly think we ought to do, 
but, unless our mind is rightly informed as to our duty, we shall 
constantly be liable to error in what we actually do. Hence the 
paramount obligation of getting and keeping our conscience pro- 
perly instructed, and hence the pitiable condition of those who, 
like the eunuch in the 4cés (viii. 31), have no living and infallible 
voice to interpret to them the “ hard sayings” of the Gospel, 
or who depend for guidance on the stammering lips of ambiguous 
formularies. In this matter of military service, the Government, 
not being competent to give authoritative ethical instruction to 
those sincere but misguided men who make it a point of con- 
science not to shed human blood, has no choice but to form them 
into a non-combatant corps. It is their misfortune that the ease 
with which conscientious objections can be simulated will expose 
such non-combatants to a certain amount of suspicion, until they 
have had occasion of showing their courage in other ways. 
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His Lordship, the Bishop of Northampton, has 
Clerical done a service to another class of non-com- 
Non-combatants. batants by devoting his Lenten pastoral to an 
explanation of the status of the Catholic clergy 
in regard to war, A society which has practically lost the sacerdotal 
idea finds it hard to realize that there can be higher duties and 
better ways of serving one’s country than by actually exposing 
one’s life in its defence. The Bishop’s exposition of this fact 
is timely and complete. He tells us not to allow the heroism of 
the French conscript clergy, and the good results incidental to 
their presence in the ranks, to blind us to the iniquity of com- 
pelling God's soldiers to leave their sacred calling even for one 
so noble as the defence of country. No one doubts that in the very 
last resort such participation would be right and lawful, but the 
Governments of France and Italy have not waited for the justi- 
fication of necessity. They have so far rejected the Christian 
ideal as to conscript their clergy in peace-time. Whatever dis- 
regard of Christianity the spirit of militarism has wrought in 
Germany, it has at any rate stopped short of this, a point to 
be noted by indiscriminate revilers of the Teuton. The Bishop 
shows how the Catholic ideal of the priesthood is that expressed 
by St. Paul—* No man being a soldier to God entangleth himself 
with worldly business” 1—and how the Church, by her law of 
celibacy and numerous lesser restrictions, has striven to impress 
this character of unworldliness on all her clergy. He then points 
out the real military value of the priesthood, not only where it 
is obvious, in the field—without chaplains an army would suffer 
greatly not only in morals but in morale as well—but also amongst 
the civilian population at home, whence come the spiritual forces 
of heart and will necessary to maintain the national purpose. 
Whatever the secularist may think, religion is at least as import- 
ant an occupation as shell-making or agriculture. A wise Govern- 
ment that knows what the crisis calls for will, therefore, do all 
in its power to maintain unimpaired whatever makes for the 
strength of those influences on which mainly depends the spirit 
of self-sacrifice so necessary in its armed defenders. 


It would be shocking if a Government so pro- 

Relics of the perly considerate, even in this crisis, of the 
Penal Laws. rights of conscience amongst its subjects were 
other than exceedingly anxious to remove the 

last vestige of those penal statutes which an age of fierce dis- 
regard for conscience framed against Catholics. The impudent 
refusal of certain officials in Ireland to consider the appeal made 
by a Franciscan community against an assessment for rates, on 
the ground that the appellants were “ outlaws,” has again called 
attention to these disgraceful remnants of religious discrimina- 


! II Tim. ii. 4. 
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tion which still stain the Statute Book. In answer to indignant 
protests from public bodies in Ireland, Mr. Birrell has announced 
his intention of introducing a short measure to remove these legal 
disabilities whereby the civil State intrudes into the domain of 
conscience and penalizes the profession of a particular faith. 
We have already noted ' that by a recent decision of the English 
Courts, reversing previous rulings, bequests for anti-Christian ob- 
jects have been declared good in law. And in Ireland, where the 
statute of Edward VI. which declared void bequests for “ super- 
stitious objects " never applied, bequests for Masses have been 
declared legal. But the matter seems still to be in much con- 
fusion, for Mr. Birrell is reported as stating that gifts to reli- 
gious Orders in Ireland have been considered void on account of 
those Orders being legally proscribed. It would be well to clear 
the Statute Book wholly of all these intolerant and intolerable 
penal enactments, which the Chief Secretary rather strangely des- 


cribes as “ those long since obsolete and wholly abandoned pro- 
visions,” the point being that, as in the case of the Athlone com- 


munity and in other cases nearer home, they are not “ abandoned ” 
but are always capable of being revived. 


At a time when friendly intercourse with the 

Freemasonry enemy in the field is necessarily unpatriotic 
andthe Army. and, indeed, is a military offence, it is strange 
that the military authorities should sanction the 

issue to soldiers who are Freemasons of cards testifying to mem- 
bership of that association and printed in English, French, 
Italian, German and Turkish.2 Of course, one object may be to 
secure, if possible, humane treatment for prisoners of war, but 
it seems to us an evil precedent, and one very likely to be 
abused to the detriment of military discipline. Although British 
Freemasonry has never developed, as far as we are aware, the 
anti-Christian and atheistic spirit which animates the lodges 
abroad, and in some cases has officially repudiated them, still 
in its essence it is opposed to true citizenship, as being a secret and 
artificial association, and it is notoriously responsible for much 
abuse of influence in the State services. That in France the in- 
fluence of Masonry, under M, Combes and General André, nearly 
ruined the Army is now a matter of open knowledge. One has 
only to read the able exposure of that past nefarious campaign 
as further illustrated by the present state of our Ally’s gallant 
Army, in the March issue of Stvdies, to realize the inadvisability 
of our military authorities giving any official countenance to 
Masonry amongst our forces. Zhe Zimes report says that the 


1 “ Bequests for Secularist Objects,"" THE Montu, Sept. 1915. See also the 
November and December issues, pp. 546 and 639. 
4 So reported in The Times, March 20, 
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idea of issuing these cards came from Canada, which renders 
the whole proceeding more suspicious still, for Canada is the 
home of a particularly virulent type of Masonry closely akin to 
the Continental variety. Every one can see that military disci- 
pline would be endangered if, for instance, soldiers who are mem- 
bers of the British Section of the International Socialist Move- 
ment were provided with cards, “ printed in English, French, 
Italian, German and Turkish, vouching for their membership and 
asking for kindly treatment” at the hands of their brethren 
abroad. It seems to us that the official recognition of Interna- 
tional Freemasonry constitutes an even greater danger. 


Just two years ago! Captain A. H. Atteridge 

Protestants and ‘wrote in these pages a telling indictment of “A 

South America. Campaign of Slander against Catholic South 

America,” which was then being prosecuted by 
sundry Protestant missionary organizations of the baser sort. He 
showed the utter groundlessness of the malicious charges brought 
by anti-Catholic pamphleteers against the Church in the Ten Re- 
publics, and, by an array of statistics and the testimony of cred- 
ible witnesses, proved that Christianity was vigorous and wide- 
spread in that so-called Christless continent. Now the campaign 
is being renewed on the old lines but on a more elaborate scale 
by a combination of Protestant sects in the United States. These 
modern Pharisees, oblivious of the heathenism of their own sur- 
roundings,? assembled in congress at Panama from Feb. roth to 
Feb. 20th and devoted those ten days to vilifying the inhabitants 
of South America preparatory to attempting their “ evangelisa- 
tion.” The Latin American Republics bear, no doubt, their shar 
of the world’s vice. Unsettled political conditions, interference 
with religious activities by the civil power, Freemasonry and other 
influences unfavourable to religion, have long been at work 
amongst them. Yet unbiassed observers, some from the United 
States themselves,’ have frequently testified to the generally ex- 
cellent moral condition of the various races inhabiting this vast 
continent, and their fair level of civilization. What is more, 
they agree in condemning the pernicious activities of the anti- 
Catholic missionaries who, like the Pharisees of old, compass land 
and sea to make one proselyte, generally with the result achieved 
by their predecessors. 

1 Tue Month, April, May, 1914. 

2 It is reckoned (Statesman's Year Book, 1914), that less than one half of U.S. 
population belong to any organized religious body. 

’ Amongst others, ex-President Roosevelt and Mr. John Barrett, American 
Minister to Colombia. An even more impartial witness in the same sense is 
the notorious anti-clerical, Clémenceau, See THE MONTH, June, 1914, pp. 
607 sqq. 
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The Turk remains what Newman sixty-four 
Christianity and years ago described him, “ the inveterate and 
the Turk. hateful enemy of the Cross of Christ,” and 
therefore of Christian civilization. His latent 
savagery, unchecked for the moment by the public opinion of 
Europe, displayed itself again in the hideous Armenian massacres 
of last year, the most terrible of a long series. With a race like 
that there can be no peace until it is reduced to utter impotence. 
It must be banished from the Europe it has so long blighted, and 
from the Holy Land to which it has been a curse. Appositely, 
enough the Bishop of Clifton, in a pastoral singularly bold and 
forcible, describes the age-long hostility between the Cross and 
the Crescent, and then goes on to point out the deadly parallel 
between Ottoman principles and those of their present European 
allies. The spirit of Pan-Germanism, as expressed by its advo- 
cates, is thoroughly Turkish in its arrogant self-preference and 
insolent contempt for other nations. The pastoral is another valu- 
able testimony to the mischief wrought to Christian civilization 
by the German Reformation. 


Yet the Anglican Bishop Welldon, to whom no 
Bishop Welldon Controversial discomfiture can teach prudence, 
and the Church. ventures to say! that the Catholic Church, to 
which is due the salvation of Europe from the 
Turk, has always in the great crises of history been on the wrong 
side. An increasing number of the Bishop’s fellow-Anglicans 
are beginning to see that at any rate she was on the right side 
when the German Reformation broke up the unity of Christen- 
dom. To the negation of the Christian ideal involved in the 
erection of an Erastian National Church in this land can be ulti- 
mately traced the industrial anarchy and political confusion that 
disfigure our civilization, We prefer Mr. Chesterton’s vision of 
history to the purblind view of Bishop Welldon. In all the great 
crises that threatened the disruption of Christendom the Church 
has been manifestly on the right side. 


To have fallen [says Mr. Chesterton2] into any of those 
open traps of error and exaggeration, which fashion after 
fashion and sect after sect set along the historic path of 
Christendom, that would indeed have been simple. . . . To 
have fallen into any of the fads from Gnosticism to Christian 
Science would indeed have been obvious and tame. But 
to have avoided them all has been one whirling adventure ; 
and in my vision the heavenly chariot flies thundering 
through the ages, the dull heresies sprawling and prostrate, 
the wild truth reeling but erect. 


1 In a sermon preached on March oth, 
2 Orthodoay, p. 184. 
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The Church has always stood for order, justice, respect for law- 
ful authority, against licence and despotism alike. We do not con- 
tend that the temporal policy of every Pope has been well-advised 
or for the best. The guarantee of inerrancy does not attach to 
political action. Yet even here, as other prelates of the Estab- 
lishment have owned, a singular prudence seems to have charac- 
terized their conduct of affairs. When one considers the his- 
torical position of the Papacy in the midst of the nations, en- 
gaged in a continuous fight against the “ gates of hell,” sometimes 
weakened yet never permanently defeated, one must acknowledge 
in her rulers a political sagacity, more than human, 


If it were not that the same phenomenon was 

Waste of noticeable in times of peace one would be 
Energy. tempted to think that the universal war-fever 

was the chief cause of the somewhat acrimon- 

ious domestic controversies which figure so largely at present in 
the Catholic press. Such ebullitions of feeling are regrettable on 
many grounds. Weare a small body, and out of our scanty num- 
bers not many are in a position to influence public opinion. Ac- 
cordingly all our energies should be husbanded for the work of 
spreading Christ’s Kingdom, and not dissipated in the prose- 
cution of comparatively trivial disputes. The membership of the 
various Catholic associations which aim at constructive work in 
the cause of Christianity is lamentably small. The Catholic Truth 
Society, the different Catholic Federations, the Catholic Social 
Guild, the Catholic Women’s League, etc.,—all, considering our 
numbers, are very poorly supported. These regiments in our 
Lord’s Army are maintained by volunteers: it says little for our 
spiritual patriotism that they are maintained so badly. In this 
warfare forced service is neither possible nor desirable: the only 
form of compulsion available is that experienced by St. Paul when 
he said—“ The love of Christ urgeth us.” That being so, it is 
only reasonable that the members of this little army should avoid 
anything that creates discord. There is an immense work before 
us all: the rebuilding of our shattered civilization on a wholly 
Christian plan. It is not war that has destroyed it; war has 
merely shown its weakness, the various diseases of the body politic 
which were sapping its vitality unchecked during peace-time, and 
which threaten its existence under the strain of war. We need 
all the learning and skill and devotion that Catholics possess to 
secure the remedying of these ills in the time to come; we need 
association in different bodies according to our several capaci- 
ties; we need above all the greatest harmony of action to make 
our work effective and prevent waste. Of course, united though 
we be in the strongest bonds of faith and discipline, there is 
still room for differences of view in practical affairs. It should 
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be possible, amongst Christians, to state such differences without 
exaggeration, misinterpretation, ill-feeling, or censoriousness. 
Otherwise the light which should shine before men is changed 
by a strange alchemy into mere heat, very different indeed from 
the fire our Lord came to cast upon the earth. 


Readers of THE MONTH will welcome the re- 

“Frenchand appearance of “John Ayscough’s” series of 

English.” sketches, “ French and English,” in its col- 
umns, as a token that the distinguished author 
has recovered from the serious illness which seized him as the 
result of his labours as chaplain in France. An interesting in- 
dication of the effect of his writings, imbued as they are with 
the large spirituality of Catholicism, is afforded by a letter in a 
Plymouth paper written by a “ Mere Private,” as a protest against 
some anti-Catholic pronouncement by a local Vicar. “I won- 
der,” says the “Mere Private,’ who is home wounded, “if Mr. 
has read the article ‘ French or English, Neither ’ in THE MONTH 
of November. . . . Let me hasten to add that | am not a Roman 
Catholic. I say this not to despise that noble Church but to 
show that I have no axe to grind. This article is just a mirror 
of over yonder.” 

If this be so, “ over yonder ” will do much to extinguish the 
“home-fires of bigotry ” as the “ Mere Private ’’ calls them, for 
this particular sketch, one of the most moving of the whole series, 
describes the ministrations of a chaplain in a field-hospital 
amongst terribly stricken men of every creed. 





The Holy Father's latest plea for peace, in a 

Peace Profitable letter addressed to his Vicar-General,! is an 

to All. appeal to the consciences of the belligerents. 

If in the mind of any one of those responsible 

for this awful carnage there is the slightest doubt of the absolute 

justice and necessity of his action, but especially if in such a 

mind there is the consciousness of injustice, of an overweening 

ambition and lust for power vainly disguising itself as love for 

country, of an ideal which is frankly incompatible with that of 

Christianity, then such a conscience must be hardened indeed, 

if such a plea does not disquiet it. Nothing but complete con- 

viction of a just cause and righteous motives could face these 
burning words unmoved. The Pope calls upon the combatants 


to renounce the purpose of mutual destruction, to declare 
clearly once for all, whether directly or indirectly, what are 
the aims and objects of each nation, bearing in mind as 
far as is just and practicable, the several national aspirations, 


1 Tablet, March rrth, p. 335. 
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but accepting, where need be, for the sake of equal good in 
the general commonwealth of nations, whatever sacrifice of 
self-love or selfish interest may be demanded. That was, 
that is, the only way to calm this monstrous conflict according 
to the dictates of justice and to reach a peace profitable 
not to one alone of the contending parties, but to all, and 
thus a peace equitable and lasting. 


There is not a word, surely, in that appeal to which any, right- 
minded man can take exception. The Pope’s plea throughout is 
for justice. He declares that national aspirations which are not 
just and practicable should be laid aside. Clearly, the desire to 
dominate the globe is eminently such. Our spokesmen have de- 
clared, more than once, with sufficient clearness the aims and 
aspirations of the Allies—briefly, to repair a monstrous injustice 
and to prevent its repetition. In the peace we ar: fighting for 
we seek no profit which is incompatible with our enemies’ legiti- 
mate desires. No peace, on the other hand, can be profitable to 
Germany which leaves her people exposed to be taxed and drug- 
ged and drilled anew to attempt the conquest of the world. The 
overthrow of the devil-inspired creed of militarism will profit 
all nations alike. As for “ destroying Germany ”—that is the 
empty talk of certain fire-eaters, who truly know not what they 
say, and who grievously misrepresent the Allied cause. 


For this reason we welcome the clear and care- 


The Trade ful distinction made by 74e 7tmes of March 
War. 25th between the two conceptions which the 
term “trade-war” is employed to cover. 


Trade-war may be aggressive or defensive merely. 


The first aims at carrying on aggressive action against 
the enemy after the cessation of hostilities, not in self-de- 
fence but in order to inflict further injury. It aims in short 
at transferring hostilities from the military to the economic 
field, and is intended to continue and complete in the latter 
sphere the struggle which has been left unfinished in the 
former. 


This 7he Zimes writer deprecates, unless it is rendered necessary 
by a comparative failure in the field, and it is easy to see how 
fraught with disquiet in the present and peril for the future a 
commercial war of this sort would be. But defensive war in the 
trade-sphere is of quite another sort, and it has been made neces- 
sary for our very safety by the iniquitous measures prosecuted by 
our foes during long years of pretended peace and friendship. It 
aims at preventing the absorption by our foes, by means of 
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“ peaceful penetration,” of industries and enterprizes which are 
essential to our security and prosperity. The war has brought 
to light the vast extent to which this policy has been pursued 
by German rulers, not only in this country and its colonies but 
ll over the world, If it had been done by a nation irrevocably 
ound to us by ties of blood or interest, if there were no ulterior 
design of treachery behind the process, little harm would have 
ensued. But in the intention of its promoters the design was 
hostile from the start, and 7he Zimes does not characterize it 


oo strongly when it says: 


No people have ever practised it before. It is the art 
of seeking hospitality in order to betray your unsuspecting 
host and stab him in the back when he is not looking. No 
baser depth of treachery is known to mankind. And it has 

een practised deliberately and systematically for many 
years by the Germans in all countries. They have all been 
honeycombed by stealthy German intrigue, in financial, com- 
mercial, social, and political life. 


In the light of these facts, and in presence of a possible repe- 

ion of them, it is only prudent to take measures against “ peace- 
ul penetration,” and to develop and extend such industries as 
may make the Empire more self-supporting. Into the means 
of doing so, this periodical has no mission to enter. But the end 
is a right and necessary one. And we may profitably reflect that 
what the Germans have done as a matter of State-policy is not 
an uncommon procedure on the part of individual traders amongst 
ourselves. ‘There is room for setting our own house in order. 
Still, our recognition that the financial and commercial world is 
full of fraud and injustice of every sort need not make us hesitate 
to denounce such practices when adopted as national measures. 
rhe function of every civilized State is to try to prevent or to 
punish the malpractices of its individual citizens, not to emulate 


such iniquities in its own foreign policy. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current 
useful articles which 1) expound C 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of 


periodicals with a view to recording 
atholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Civil Liberty in Peace and War [Rev. J. Keating, S.].,in Duddin Review 
perty L By >. 
April, 1916, p. 353]. 


Cross, Legislation concerning Stations of the [S. Woywod, O.F.M., in 
Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1916, p. 281] 








Defectives, Their Right to Live: discussion of Bollinge ase 
[Bishop J. P. Carroll in ec/estastical Review, March. 1916, p. 315]. 
Deluge, Catholic Teaching about the [C. Baillon, S.J., in The Jrish 


Evcclesiasti 


Record, March, 1916, p. 209]. 


' , 
VN Oriadl 


Immanence, False and True [E. T. Shanahan, S.T.D.,in Ca#, 
viarch, 1910, p- 7 3°]- 


, 


Roman Decisions, Binding Fo of [M. J. O'Donnell in /rish Lecles#- 


astical Record, March, 1916, p. 268 
War, 


[he Doctrine of the Scholastics upon [Prof. F. Deschamps in 
Dublin Review, April, 1916, p. 23 





CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism : its “ Pretendings ” [7@d/ef, March 4, 1916, p 
Culture, The Religion of [Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., on 
Laureata,” in Dudlin Review, April, 1916, p. 259]. 
Shaw, G. B.: his anti-Christian role [D. A. Lord, S.J., in I 


ti .J., in Catholic World, 
March, 1916, p. 768]. 


South America, the Protestant attacks on the 


‘ Anthologia 
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* The Latin 
American Congress Ji V. M« Kee, A M.., in Catholiz World, March, 10, 
Q eT 


p. o! 
POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Belgium under the German Yoke [*‘Leo Beigicus” in E/¢udes, Feb. 20 


\ ae b I 
1916, p. 536). 


Fortescue in Studies, March. 1916). 

of [Mgr. Lavallée in Revue Pratigue 
5]. Anti-clerical prosecution of : 
h ] 


Christianity in the Balkan 
French inobilized Cl 3 
ad’ Apologétique, irch 15, 1916, p. 70 
“ L’ Affaire de Montalieu” [ tudes, Mar 
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Islam: A Christian Heresy [Mgr. Barnes in Dudlin Review, April, 1916, 
p. 288]. 

Prohibition, Legislative dangers of [W. T. Drury in Eccée lRevier 
March, 1916, p. 326]. 

Population, The, and Infant Mortality [Dr. Alice Vowe Johnson in 
D ‘in Rei 12W, April, IQIO, P. 324 


Russia. The Religious Ideals of the Slavophile [Rev. A. Palmieri, O.S.A. 


in Dublin Review, April, 1916, p. 26 


Spain, The Catholics of, and the War [Bishop of Southwark in Dz 
view, April, 1916, p. 209]. 

Temperance: Increase in Spirit-drinkin 1blet, March 18, 1916, p. 360]. 
wé d’Ars [E. Vacandard in 
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War-Prophecies, especially that of the Cr if 
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REVIEWS 


1—THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND QUEEN 
ELIZABETH.! 


, I \HOUGH this history was reviewed in these columns 

upon its first appearance in German,? the present excel- 
lent translation by Father McKee gives us an opportunity 
of welcoming again its many good qualities. In scholar- 
ship it is clearly far superior to the ordinary English hand- 
books. It is full of accurate information, and indicates with 
precision the wide choice of sources (especially those of the 
Vatican) used in its composition. The writer, who is not 
a Catholic, always endeavours to be scrupulously fair; and 
he is sympathetic with much upon the Catholic side. His 
story will find its way to many who will never open a Catholic 
book ; and we may hope that it will carry such readers a good 
; 1 
I 


step forward in the right direction. Written all through, 


as it is, from a distinctively Protestant point of view, 
every page will not be pleasant to Catholic readers. But 
at all events it is a satisfaction to find him glorying in the 


oO 


name and ethos of Protestantism, and praising “ aggression ” 


as the chief virtue of Elizabeth’s Reformation (p. 47). There 
is no mumbo-jumbo here about “ Continuity.” 

It is upon the excommunication of Elizabeth that our 
author differs most from a Catholic in outlook. We shall all 
agree, perhaps, in saying that the “ deposition” (as distinct 
from excommunication) was a political mistake. The Church 
has given up that precedent. She has not feared to use her 
sentence of excommunication even against so mighty a tyrant 
as Napoleon in the pride of victory, and she did so with 
eventual success. But she used a formula very different from 
that of St. Pius V., which his successor, Gregory XIII., was 
soon after called upon to modify. To use modern termin- 
ology,—St. Pius pronounced a sentence of excommunicatio 
major. Elizabeth was to be vi/anda, and her government 
also. Gregory altered this to excommunicatio minor, which 

England and the Catholic Church under Queen Elizabeth. By A. O. 
Meyer. Authorized English Translation by Father J. R. McKee, M.A., of 
the London Oratory. Kegan Paul. Pp. xxi. 535. Price, 12s. 1916. 
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did not fer se interfere with civil life, or with giving the 
Queen the exterior deference due to a sovereign. This 
change, however, is a complete stumbling-block for Professor 
Meyer (pp. 80, 81, and 136 to 141), as it is to so many 
Protestants. For them religion is founded on the Bible, a 
dead letter: whereas for us Christ founded his Church on 
St. Peter, on aman. They are prone to think that religious 
laws should be as changeless as the letter of the book: while 
our ideal of a good religious ruler is one who adapts his 
positive laws and sentences to the needs of the time. That 
the modification of Pope Gregory was quite simple, and, 
as we should say, “in accordance with the mind of the 
Church,” will seem obvious to Catholics; but of course that 
will not prevent us from being misunderstood by those who 
here differ from us in fundamentals. We regret that it 
should be so; but considering the nature of the subject one 
cannot wonder. 

The criticisms which we offered on the occasion of the 
first edition appear to have been all utilized in this; and we 
find but few to suggest now. That hysterical person, Anthony 
Tyrrell, was never a Jesuit; and it seems a mistake to say, as 
our writer does, that Philip II. refused his aid to the plan of 
restoring Catholicism in 1582. For that proposal was itself 
based on the aid of the royalists of Scotland; and when James 
I. was made prisoner in the Raid of Ruthven, the enterprize 
collapsed of itself, to Philip’s regret. Of course there are 
other points, which commend themselves to our author, per- 
haps from religious antipathies, e.g., the multitude of alleged 
Catholic plots. To us the evidence for such matters appears 
evanescent, and we must agree to differ. But there will be 
no need to count up such differences. 

Our author rises to his highest note in the final paragraph, 
with which we may conclude: 


The Catholic Church in England during the period which we 
have been considering was greater in her defeat than in many 
of her victories: Rome triumphed in England, not by domineer- 
ing over the world, but by rising superior to it. The persecu- 
tion by the State aroused great moral strength and a spirit of 
martyrdom -—— qualities not called forth in countries where the 
counter-reformation was in league with the civil power. And 
so, in spite of all conspiracies and schemes for assassination, 
and in spite of the approbation which these received from a 
pope, who was a true child of his age, nay, even in spite of in- 
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ternal divisions and quarrels, the history of the Catholic Church 
in the England of Elizabeth is the most glorious page in the 
bloody annals of the counter-reformation. Neither in the great- 
ness of the combatants nor in the value of the prize at stake, 
does this conflict fall below any other of the same period. But 
its full significance was only to be manifested in the future, 
The combatants, who then joined battle, afterwards became the 
two greatest forces in the modern world—England and the 
Catholic Church. 


2—THE LIFE OF ST. COLUMBAN ! 

T was a fortunate as well as a generous inspiration which 
| een! Dr. Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University of 
America, to offer a prize of £200 for the best life of St. 
Columban, as an appropriate commemoration of the thirteenth 
centenary of this great Irish Missionary Saint which was 
celebrated last year. For it has resulted in the production of 
a work worthy of the occasion, and not unworthy of the Saint. 
The prize was gained by the present volume, written by an 
authoress already very favourably known in Irish literature, 
and now published at a most moderate price by the Irish 
Catholic Truth Society. The work consists of an Introduc- 
tion, eighteen chapters, and half ascore of Appendices dealing 
with the evidence on special questions regarding the life and 
writings of St. Columban. The main original source is the 
Vita Sancti Columbani, composed by Jonas about A.D. 640. 
Jonas was a scholarly monk of Bobbio. He came to the 
Monastery as a schoolboy in A.D. 618, three years after the 
Saint’s death there. He was subsequently received into the 
community as a monk, held the offices of Minister and Secre- 
tary to the second and third abbots in succession to Columban, 
and was personally intimate with several of the Saint’s com- 
panions, including some who had accompanied him from 
Ireland. He has written some other biographies, and Bruno 
Krusch ranks him “ after Fredegarius facile princeps among 
the historians of the seventh century.” The evidence there- 
fore for the chief incidents in Columban’'s career is of the 
highest quality. 

Born in Leinster, probably about A.D. 540, or twenty years 
later than his namesake, the Apostle of Iona and the Isles, 
he was educated at Abbot Sinell’s School in Lough Erne, and 


1 A Study of Ancient Irish Monastic Life. By Mrs.T.Concannon, M.A. 
Dublin: Catholic Truth Society. Pp. xxxii. 338. Price, 5s. n. 1915. 
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subsequently, as a monk, under St. Comghall at Bangor, 
which was destined to be soon the nursery and home of so 
many saints and scholars. Learning as well as holiness must 
have been flourishing in both schools during his stay. He 
read widely in Latin, and also most probably got there intro- 
duced to Greek, for, as the author forcibly argues, his mis- 
sionary life in the forests of Burgundy did not furnish many 
facilities for extending his acquaintance with classical litera- 
ture. Moreover, he seems to have held for some time what 
we would now-a-days call the office of Prefect of Studies at 
the College of Bangor. Thence, about the year A.D. 559, 
he started with twelve companion monks on his missionary 
career. After a year in Brittania, which the author identifies 
with Armorican Gaul, at the invitation of Guthramm, King 
of Burgundy, Columban with his monks travelled across Gaul 
to that country, and there in the heart of the pine forests of 
the Vosges, amid the very fields to-day ravaged by the most 
awful warfare and bloodshed, he founded the Monasteries of 
Annegray, Luxeuil, and Fontaines. Luxeuil soon became one 
of the greatest and most fruitful centres both of religious 
culture and learning in France. After twenty years of la- 
bour and prayer and austere life, when these religious institu- 
tions were solidly established, the usual reward of the disciple 
of Christ came to Columban, and he was expelled from Bur- 
gundy by the machinations of the wicked Queen Brunechildis, 
and the tyrannical violence of King Theuderic, whose liber- 
tine life Columban had reproved with apostolic fearlessness. 
God, however, draws good out of evil, and the ultimate result 
was the foundation of the still more famous Monastery of 
Bobbio, in the North of Italy, where the heroic and saintly 
old man died in A.D. 615. 

We are very pleased to be able to pronounce this life of 
the great Irish Apostle to be in our opinion a very admirable 
piece of work. In every chapter, indeed in every page, the 
author exhibits a literary and artistic skill, a poetic fancy, 
an enthusiastic love for the old national literature, a wide, 
thorough and judicious scholarship, all combined in a rare 
degree with a true religious insight and an ardent de- 
votion to the heroic Saint whose grand figure stands out so 
brilliantly in the sombre history of sixth century Gaul.  I[n- 
deed, if there were any point to criticize, it would be an over- 
scrupulous industry in the footnotes and references, especi- 
ally to Jonas. But after all this is a very venial fault, and not 
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too common in our hagiographical literature. The author's 
extensive knowledge of early Irish history has been utilized 
with special skill in the first chapters to compensate for the 
disappointing silence of Jonas regarding Columban’s youth, 
and the picture of an Irish student's life of that period which 
she presents to us is vivid and interesting. 

One suggestion we would make for future editions, es- 
pecially as this is sure to remain the classical life of the Saint 
for a long time to come; and is so complete in every other 
respect. There ought to be added two or three maps—rough 
diagrams would suffice—indicating the sites of the chief 
Monasteries and other places connected with Columban’s life, 
both in Ireland and on the Continent. Geography is an 
integral part of history in the life of a Missionary Saint as 
in that of any other explorer. 


3—ST. PATRICK AND HIS GALLIC FRIENDS! 
HE author’s idea in the book before us is to supplement 
I the outline of St. Patrick’s life and personality, as we 
have it in the few trustworthy, or fairly trustworthy, docu- 
ments that have come down to us, by interrogating the fuller 
records of the lives of the Gallic friends with whom he be- 
came intimately associated for so many of the years during 
which he was being prepared under the providence of God 
for his future apostolate. It was a happy idea, and we may 
thank Dr. Montgomery Hitchcock for bringing together with- 
in the covers of a small volume the substance of what is known 
about St. Germanus of Auxerre, St. Orientius of Auch, and 
about the Saints of Lerins, that is, St. Honoratus, St. Hilary of 
Arles, St. Eucherius of Lyons, Faustus of Riez, Vincent, 
Salvianus, and others. These were all men of note of whose 
ascetic ideals and doctrinal preoccupations we know a good 
deal, as we also know that they were in the main current of 
the religious life of the West during the period in which 
they flourished. We are justified, then, in gathering from 
their writings and from the biographical memoirs of their 
contemporaries what must have been before the mind of one 
who spent several years in their midst as did St. Patrick at 
Lerins and Arles, and must have determined, to use a modern 
phrase, his mentality. 


1 By F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock, D.D. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. London. Pp. 164. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1916. 
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At the same time we cannot think the author succeeds in 
finding traces of this Gallic influence on the national Saint of 
Ireland in the language and phraseology of the Saint as com- 
pared with theirs. Orientius may have described himself as 
a “sinner who exceed all in my crimes,” and St. Patrick 
may have said “I, Patrick, a sinner, the least of all the 
faithful.” “ Brief life is here our portion,’’ may have been 
the subject of a long passage in Orientius, and Patrick may 
‘the unhappy kingdom of this world which 


have referred to ‘ 
may pass away in a moment, like a cloud of smoke.” Orientius 
may speak of “ sonship of God ” as the “ climax of Christian 
life,” and St. Patrick may have said that the Holy Spirit 
‘causes those who believe and obey to become sons of God.” 
And, again, Hilary of Arles may have said, in reference to 
Honoratus, “ ad eleclionem parvitatis mee,’ and Patrick may 
have used the expression “ per exhoriationem parvilatis mee.” 
But these parallels, and others like them which Dr. Hitchcock 
adduces, lack that individuality of feature which is the mark 
of common origin. 

Still, when we find what ideas of the ascetic life were enter- 
tained by St. Honoratus, and carried into effect by the hermits 
of Lerins; when we find from St. Prosper of Aquitaine, or 
Faustus of Riez, who had succeeded Honoratus and Hilary as 

\bbot of Lerins, or from Cassianus, what questions were being 

there debated about the difficulty of harmonizing the primacy 
of Divine grace with the freedom of the human will ; or, again, 
when we learn from the Commonitorium of St. Vincent of 
Lerins what was held to be the relation of Catholic tradition 
to the authority of the Church, we feel that we are being 
brought into touch with some of the questions which pre- 
occupied the mind of St. Patrick, whose years of intimacy 
with these great men belonged to the very time when these 
subjects were being ardently discussed among them. 

It must be added that Dr. Hitchcock is a Protestant who 
cannot free himself from Protestant prejudices when he writes 
of the religious beliefs of St. Patrick. His chapter on 
Patrician Problems is a quite amusing illustration of this. He 
undertakes to prove that St. Patrick was a sort of fifth century 
Protestant from arguments that are purely negative; indeed, 
in most cases, are very unwarrantable inferences ex silentio. 
That Patrick had no consciousness of his subordination as 
Primate of Ireland to the Apostolic See seems to him estab- 
lished by the lack of any mention of Rome or its Bishops, 
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either in the Confession or the Epistle to Coroticus, just as 
if these writings aimed at completeness of historical detail. 
And, again, because these same writings contain no mention 
of relics or miracles he feels himself entitled to infer that 
“Patrick kept himself clear from the fashionable craze,” 
at Milan, a few years previously when St. Ambrose discovered 
the bodies of SS. Gervasius and Protasius. And why did he 
not add the craze shared by St. Victricius of Rouen, whom 
Patrick must have known of, as he visited Britain whilst 
Patrick was a young man? 


4—LES PAROLES SECRETES! 
Mg SHIS is a very remarkable book, so remarkable that, 


work of fiction though it be, a mere passing mention in 
our “ Short Notices ’’ would, we feel, be an injustice both to 
the book itself and to our readers. The writings of Mlle. 
Reynés-Monlaur are known to Catholics wherever the French 
language has penetrated. Ze Rayo, an historical novel of 
which our Saviour is the central figure, has reached its ninety- 
third edition in the original, and an English version of it 
has been published in America. Besides this the author has 
given to the world Afrés la neuvidéme Heure, now in its 
sixtieth edition, //s regarderont vers Zui, in its twenty-fourth 
edition, as well as several other books, two of which have 
been couronnés by the Académie francaise. Still we venture 
to anticipate for the volume before us a deeper and more 
far-reaching influence than any of its predecessors. Its main 
purpose is to illuminate the moral problem of this awful 
scourge of war, and while it would be too much to expect that 
all hearts will respond to the sublime philosophy of the simple 
and holy little nun, Sceur Claire, whose story is here told, 
there will assuredly be thousands of bereaved sufferers who 
will find balm for their wounds in these intensely vivid pic- 
tures of sorrow and resignation. Pages de Deuil et d Hér- 
oisme is a sub-title which aptly describes the general pur- 
port of this simple narrative, impregnated, like all Mile. 
Monlaur’s other work, with the truest spirit of Christian faith 
and hope. What is more, we believe that even those who may 
have little sympathy with the author’s point of view, like the 
free-thinking Mlle. Claude Harteveld who appears in its 


1 Par M. Reynés-Monlaur. Paris: Plon-Nourrit and Cie. Pp. iv, 280. 
Price, 3.50 fr. 1915. 
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pages, will be impressed in spite of themselves, and will come 
to understand something of the moral miracle which seems 
to have been wrought in so many of our French allies. It 
is the part of genius to lend us eyes to see what we cannot 
discern by our own unaided effort, and Mile. Monlaur brings 
it all so wonderfully near. It is not a mere shock produced 
by an accumulation of physical horrors; it is above all the 
anguish of soul which stands out with such a convincing effect 
of reality. For the first time one seems to apprehend the 
awful cruelty of war; one grasps the fact that the French- 
man’s very nature has been transformed by it—transformed 
for good or for evil, but mostly, so the author encourages us 
to hope, for good. This, then, is a story which enables us to 
understand something of the sublime object-lesson of Verdun. 
Indeed we are convinced that in the light of it many an 
English reader will feel for the first time that most of us 
over here have never really been in earnest. We have been 
playing at war, and perhaps we shall never know its true mean- 
ing until as a nation we have suffered an anguish comparable 
to that of our Belgian and French neighbours. In conclu- 
sion we can only express an earnest hope that the English 
translation of this wonderful book may not be long delayed. 


SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGY. 


¥ HE Rev. J. R. Taylor's Behold: Thy King Cometh unto Thee 

(Wagner : 2s.6d. net), is a short series of “plain and practical Instruc- 
tions and Readings for the preparation of First Communicants.” Their plain- 
ness and, for the most part, practicalness, are beyond praise, so also are 
the plan, the proportion, and the clarity (not always the same thing 
as plainness, of the whole book. No priest or teacher could fail to pro- 
fit by the attentive study of it as a model of method in elementary doc- 
trinal instruction. The selection of illustrative stories is also far better 
done than is usual in such books, Yet we feel that many teachers, while 
conceding fully Father Taylor's doctrinal accuracy in the main, will 
prefer to express some of their points rather differently. For instance. 
is it wise, even if one has explained the word at the outset, to use the 
term “ appearances ” continually and exclusively for “ species ” in one’s 
instructions on the Blessed Sacrament? Does it leave the uneducated 
mind sufficiently in possession of the truth that a certain measure of ob- 
jective reality continues to reside in the accidents? Or again, will it do 
for any teacher, since Cardinal Franzelin raised such grave doubts on 
all previously received theories, to say baldly that the separation of the 
species constitutes the Mass a ‘true Sacrifice? Must he not say either 
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more or not so much? 
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Some teachers, too, will 


feel that the advice 


given in regard to the manner of confessing venial sins is pitched much 
too high. Surely it is very wrong to tell children that they “ mus¢ tell ” 
the number of times they have been wilfully distracted in their prayers. 
We are tired of correcting the mischievous error by which some people 
fend the liturgical use of Latin on the ground of universality. Fathe: 
iylor states it even more incorrectly than usual: “ All the priests 
Christendom stand united, by the uniformity of the Church's lan- 
guage, with Rome "which is simpfy not the case, as any intelligent 
Catholic child knows. The 


is Simply due to gross carelessness—to the fact that writ so often do 


*‘ damnable iteration" of this vulgar error 


not stop to think what they are putting down. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
Che Anglican Bishop Montgomery, Prelate of the Order of SS. Michael 
and George, has written under the title of Life’s Journey (Longmans: 


2s. 6d. net), a little ‘*‘ book for encouragement ” welcome in these times, 





and worthily fulfilling its aim. The Bishop has a winning style and a 


jiair for apt quotation, but one or two of his stories, for instance, the 
one about Dean Stanley’s father, have a double edge. 


is helpful t« bout “* Hope 
IS neipiul tO Say about mop 


He has much that 





; Prayer,” “ The Ever-present Friend,” 
1 P 


and similar subjects; and a good deal t is inconclusive on the sul 





Miss Staniforth has done well to translate, and Messrs; Washbourne to 
m their half-a-crown pocket-size de 
Max Caron’s Our Home in Heaven, a little book very full of consolation 
for ‘‘ those who suffer and weep.”’ In five books the author covers at once 


I 
doctrinally and devotionally tl 


votional books, tl Abbé 


publish 


1e answer of Christianity to man’s per- 
plexities about death and a future life, the Church's doctrine about death 
f 


nortality, the nature of human life after its resurrection from 


nd il 





death, and the number of the elect—a subject on which he is in full accord 


with modern theological opinion. A work at once attractive, solid and 
satisfying, 

Equally timely is the new edition of the French translation of Fathex 
Faber’s ‘‘ Spiritual Progress "—Progrés de l?Ame (Paris, Téqui: 3.50 
frs.)\—made long enough ago by M. F. de Bernhardt. The approba- 
tion of the Archbishop of Paris, here re-quoted, is dated 1856, It is 


1 


to find this spiritual classic still in strong dema 





encourag id among 





our French brethren. 


Mgr. Gauthey, Archbishop of Besancon, whose 7 les de la Guerre 


i 


we lately noticed, has issued a second selection of Allocutions delivered 
during the past twelve months, which is rather to be classed as devotional 
Le Sacré Coeur de Jésus (Téqui: 3.50 frs.) is in 
fact a detailed devotional commentary on the Devotion to the Sacred 


than as war literature. 


Heart, written throughout with special reference to the circumstances 
7 | 


aiscourses 


of to-day. We are sure His Grace's fervent and thought! 
will bring courage and comfort to many hearts. 

The treatment of M. Abbé D’Agnel’s Le “ De Profundis ” Médité 
(Lethielleux: 2.25 fr.) is partly historical, partly exegetical. It will be 


certain to accomplish the aim of the learned author, who illustrates his 


thoughts copiously from the writings of the Fathers, and to bring con- 
L’ Autre Vie (Lethiel- 


Jeux: 3.00 fr.), by Pére Guillermin, which is dedicated Aux dmes blessées, 


solation to the many sorrowful hearts of our time. 
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makes more directly for the same object. Nothing surely can make this 
present life endurable for the multitude but the thought that it is only 
the vestibule leading to our true and perfect life. The existence, the char- 
acteristics, the certainty of the reward to come, are here most tellingly 
displayed. 

The sermons on the Problem of Human Suffering and the War (Long- 
mans: Is, net), by the Rev. F. Homes Dudden, P.P., are thoughtful re- 
flections on the mystery of evil clothed in appropriate literary garb and 
pointing unexceptionable morals. We had thought, however, that Luther 
had ceased to be cited in Anglican pulpits as a martyr to conscience: we 
imagine he might be ousted from what the preacher calls “ our poverty- 
stricken Anglican Calendar ” without making it much poorer. 

In his Masters of the Spiritual Life (Longmans : price, 2s. 6d. net), the 
Rev. F. W. Drake gives us sketches of St. Augustine and his “Con- 
fessions,” Juliana and her “ Revelations,” the “‘ Imitation” and its author 
Scupoli and the “ Combat,” St. Francis of Sales and the “ Devout Life,” 
and William Law and his *‘ Serious Call.” They are all highly appreciative 
and well written, and will we trust bring home to many souls outside the 
visible unity of the Church something of her treasures. Mr. Drake’s 
history is another matter. We really are unable to grapple with the 
mentality that at this time of day can pronounce that “the history of the 
Church in the reign of Elizabeth had vindicated the Catholic nature of the 
English Reformation.” 

WAR BOOKS. 

Pages Actuelles, Messrs. Bloud and Gay’s well-known sixpenny series 
continue their welcome appearance, the latest numbers to reach our hands 
being three essays dealing in reflective mood with the past, the present, and 
the future. M. Etienne Zamy in his Du xviiie Siécle Al’Année Sublime, 
gives us a brief but eloquent sketch of the French mentality, from its back 
slidings under the influence of the Encyclopzdists and the deeper depths 
that followed, to its glorious renaissance of to-day. M. Leon Daudet similarly 
traces L’Esprit Allemand de Kant & Krupp, though somewhat more full 
M. Hébrard de Villeneuve takes us forward to La France de demain, fu 
of high and well-founded promise, though we cannot approve of some of his 
views of the immediate past, especially in regard to matters ecclesiastical. 

More directly religious in scope are Canon Jean Vaudon’s three fervent 
volumes in Messrs. Lethielleux’s collection “Eglise et Patrie,” entitled La 
Priére pour la Patrie, La Priére Réparatrice, and La Pritre Adoratrice 
(price 1.50francs each). Their titles indicate in general the nature of their 
contents. The third volume has perhaps attracted us most, so frequently 
reminding us, as it does, of that best of Father Faber’s works, Creator and 
Creature. We are not surprised that Canon Vaudon’s volumes have found 
a great popularity in France and brought comfort and inspiration to very 
many souls. 

From Mr. Elliot Stock comes a vigorous little volume by the Rev. J. K. 
Swinburne, The Glory of Life Laid Down (price 2s. 6d. net), described in 
its sub-title as “words of comfort for those in sorrow.” It will open up to 
many readers new avenues of thought, but its infusion of somewhat original 
theological ideas will be unacceptable to those who hold the true Faith. 
We know that “war has a good side,” but that side wants more careful 
statement than Mr. Swinburne’s. It was certainly not Christ, as he states, 
but an extremely un-Christian modern, that said that “to live dangerously 
should be the life of every man.” 
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POETRY. 

In the brief space allowed to us it is difficult to review Mr. P. F. Little’s 
Thermopylae and Other Poems (John Long: §s. net), a book original to 
the verge, here and there, of eccentricity. Mr. Little does not initial 
his lines with capitals; he here and there mingles 12-syllabled verses in 
a piece substantially of ordinary 5 foot iambics (so, p. 211 sqq.); he uses 
curious words—‘“‘a Quietude in/exsive of the . . . Sabbath’’; he divides 


hyme between two lines—the vos of rosy rhymes with flows, and the -y» 





‘ans with what follows: but we expect this has to do with the exquisite 
nner rhyme of Irish poetry. The foreword is a distich written as prose. 
Frankly, we prefer the “ other poems” to 7hermopylae. Those “ othe: 
poems" are very varied in general theme: autobiographic, romantic, 

edizval, old-Irish, and so on, They show a real music-sense, immense 
enthusiasm and flexibility of method and mind. The historical footnotes 

o Thermopylae are to us a distraction. Thus we believe the burning of 

irdis by the Greeks to have been no “ unprovoked aggression,” but 


deliberate plan to draw the Persians away from the siege of Miletus 


he Phokians never really took the enemy’s approach for a troop of 
hey were just careless, and cowardly. Leonidas to our mind had a ve 
finite military purpose in staying where he did, and in sending th 
ulk of his forces to be dSehind Hydaznes when he should descend fror 
to do with poetry Mr. Little’s 





peia. But all that has nothi 


»}) 1 


orous work will lend itself well to recitation, and perhaps, to music. 





Coventry Patmore is no longer ‘ke poet of wedded love. In a perfectl 
delightful booklet, The Exalted Valley (Burns and Oates: §s. net), M: 


1} 


Armel O'Connor utters with all the inevitableness of the genuine poet, 


of the rea} 


vith all the passion of the true lover, with all the reticenc 
Christian, the deep-stirred emotions and lofty ideals which the “ maz 
age of true minds ” engenders. Each little poem is a carefully-wrought 
mbodiment of some phase of thought or feeling inspired by the beloved 
nd in all, as well as in the few nature-poems, one realizes that it is “ the 
pirit that quickeneth.’”’ The book is daintily prod l, and adorned 
by a cameo-like profile of the author. 


Mr. Theodore Maynard is already known to our readers by poems 


which will perhaps hardly have prepared them for the title of his little 
lection, Laughs and Whifts of Song (Erskine MacDonald: | 


They will find that the “ laughs” are of distinction as marked as were the 


Ina ul 


rice iS). 


verses entirely grave that first appeared in our pages. Not, indeed, that 

aughs,” without Browning’s context, would describe any of the verses 
they have ail of them far too much sense of purpose, often too much sting 
for that. Still, we would have preferred another title, for Mr. May 
} 





renius is, at bottom, of the grave type : the most memorable verses are of a 


solemn stateliness, clothed in a style richly shot with colour, adorned also 
with big jewel-phrases, perhaps a little barbaric, but genuine. And his 
satire is satire indeed, with very little of the “laugh” about it but plenty of 
the rapier. A little volume of memorable verses, which raises high anti 
pations. 

In Songs of the Grey Country (The Year Book Press: price 2s. net 
Miss Joan Rundall celebrates a country that not many would find attrac- 
tive. Nor does she seek to lighten the greyness of those haunts of the 
Covenanters, or the tragedy of those scenes of Claverhouse’s blood-stained 


uctivities. We have seldom read verses so uniformly sombre. But Nature 
s ever the great Healer, the great Purifier, and Miss Rundall has not 
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sought her balm in vain, even in the Moffat country—for there are King 
cups to tell of the “ Gold of the King’s Highway.” 
FICTION. 

We hope that no one will be deterred from reading The Onion Peelers 
(Sands : 6s.) Father Garrold’s latest and best story, by its quaint and mystify- 
ing name, for whoever is will thereby miss a very enjoyable experience. 
The author’s skill in character-drawing has developed, his understanding of 
boy- and girl-hood is as profound as ever, and his quiet but genuine humour 
and witty moralizing continue to sparkle in his style. The story suffers 
from the conclusion being known : it professes to be the history of the boy- 
hood of an eminent Judge of King’s Bench, so we know beforehand that 
none of the moral or physical accidents to which the hero is subjected will 
do him any permanent harm. The boyhood is sordid enough; a home 
made desolate by a negligent and drunken father, and a mother too weak 
and despondent to influence her boy’s character; the rough life of an 
elementary school and the still rougher hours out of school-time,—these 
form the scene on which most of this drama is enacted. But an elevating 
influence in the shape of a very charming and witty little Irish girl enters 
before it is too late, and continues to grow stronger till it has saved the soul 
and determined the successful temporal career of the future Judge. The 
author’s work as Chaplain abroad has prevented him from giving his story a 
final revision, but it has not suffered very much in consequence. 

We have submitted to the critics obviously designated by Nature for the 
purpose, Father Henry Spalding’s latest story, The Camp by the Copper 
River (Benziger Brothers: price 85 cents.), and the unanimous verdict was 
‘ripping.” It is true that the critic ot twelve discovered ‘‘ mistakes in 





spelling,” but his colleague of thirteen was able to assure him that “ that’s 
only the way those Americans always spell.” However, the subsiantial 





enjoyment of an exciting story, unmarred by any too obtrusive moralizing, 
remained unaffected by such minor considerations. 
MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr. Dineen, in his paper The Great School of Patriotism, read at the 
Maynooth Union, 1915 (Gill and Son: price td.) takes a sombre view of 
“the Irishman of to-day” ; for him “ Dark Rosaleen is a lady of uncertain 
age and ever so thickly veiled, while ‘Ireland a Nation’ is merely some- 


thing like the title of a song.” He hopes much, however, from the school 
of the Irish Home, though little from the “orange-and-red tape” of 
National schools. A paper which gives much to the Englishman to think 
about. 

The latest issue of The Catholic Mind, that most useful series of pub 
cations of the America Press, New York, contains two striking papers, one by 
Mr. T. F. Woodlock on “ The Ethics of Journalism,” and the other by Father 
Paul Blakeley, S.J., “In Defense of the Teacher.” We sympathize whole- 
heartedly with the latter’s plea for a much-maligned and long-suffering race. 
He may like to add to his collection of stories the tale of the famous head 
master in England who pronounced that “boys are always reasonable, 
assistant masters sometimes, and parents never.” We should like to see 
many of these admirable five-cent. papers reprinted, perhaps with their 
spelling adapted to insular tastes, for English circulation. 

From the Cambridge University Press comes a reprint from the Modern 
Language Review of Father McNabb’s recent paper attributing The 
Authorship of the Ancren Riwle to an English Dominican, and probably 
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to Friar Robert Bacon, O.P. The former section of Father McNabb’s 
thesis seems stronger, and has certainly commended itself better to 
specialists in mediaval English, than the latter; but the whole article is 
one to be reckoned with. 

A timely and simple little refutation of the old gnosticism which calls 
itself New Thought (C.T.S., 3d. n.), from the pen of Mr. Leslie Moore, has 
been published by the Catholic Truth Society, which has also added two 
useful and edifying pamphlets to its devotional series: Christ the Healer, 
and Maxims of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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